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ABSTRACT 

Fifty-nine inmates, men and women, from two 
correctional institutions were randomly assigned to eight groups to 
test the effect of book discussion on attitudes. The four 
experimental groups read and discussed weekly a series of 'six titles 
during the 12-week program* The four control ^^roups met three times 
to participate in a reading interest survey. Each leader team, 
composed of two librarians, led one experimental and One control 
grcMp. Pretest and posttest scores on Socialization Scale of the 
"Personal Values Abstract" and on a "Semantic Differential" test of 
attitudes related to persons and behaviors were subjected to analysi 
— of^et^iVariance and the F test. Covarfance analyses revealed that the 
experimental groups were less accepting of Dope Addiction and 
Stealing, the two behavioral concepts, than were ^the control groups, 
while no significant difference was found on attitudes toward 
concepts relating to persons. Analysis of interactions showed that 
those in the experimental groups who had served more time, had more 
time to serve, or were Black were affected more positively by 
bibliotherapy than their fellows. Conclusions: For those inmates who 
wish to participate and can read and comprehend, the group discussio 
form of bibliotherapy may supplement the correctional program: (1) b 
improving attitudes related to behavior for all groups, (2) by 
additionally improving attitudes related to persons for certain 
groups, and (3) when conducted by librarians working with small 
inmate groups. (Author) 
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BIBLIOinnjAPY: FFFFCT OF GnOUP READING AN^ DISCP^SION ON ATTITUPES 
OF APHLT Il^TES IN V^O COt>"ECTIOMAL INSTITUTIONS 

Fifty-nine inmates, men and women, from t\70 correctional institutions 
vjere randomly assigned to eight groups to test the effect of book discussion 
on attitudes. The four experimental groups read and discussed weekly a series 
of six titles during the twelve-^^eek program. The four control groups met 
three times to pa^^ticipate in a reading interest survey. Each leader team, 
composed of two librarians, led one experimental and one control group. 

Pretest and posttest scores on Socialization Scale of the Personal Values 
Abstract and on a Semant ic Differential test of attitudes related to persons 
and behaviors were subjected to Analysis of Coyariance, and the F test, Covar- 
iance analyses revealed that the experimental groups were less accepting of 
TX)PE ADDICTION and STEALING, the two behavioral concepts, than were the con- 
trol groups, while no significant difference was found on attitudes toward 
concepts relating to persons. Analysis of interactions showed that those in 
the experimental groups uho had served more time, had more time to serve, or 
were Black were affected more positively by bibl iotherapy than their fellows. 

Conclusions: For those inmates who wish to participate and can read and 
comprehend, the group discussion form of bibliot herapy may supplement the cor- 
rectional program: 

1) by improving attitudes related to behavior for all groups, 

2) by additionally improving attitudes related to persons for certain 
groups, and 

3) when conducted by librarians tiorking with small inmate groups. 
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CHAPTER I 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM AND LITERATURE REVIEW 
The Problem 

The rationale for the existence of correctional Institutions has 
shifted from one of punishment to one of rehabilitation. It has changed 
from the idea of separating the criminal from the rest of the population, 
a custodial function, to preparing him to return to society^ a rehabill-* 
tativc functiono 

The cost of maintaining an inmate in prison, the court costs^ his 
non-contribution to the tax rolls, not to mention the cost of his des-- 
tructiveness in terms of personal and property damage^ is enormous. Add 
to this the loss of a potentially valuable human beingi and the cost is 
inest imablep 

Any procedure which may contribute to an inmate's rehabilitation 
rather than his recidivism is wcrth the expenditure of funds and effort^ 
Bibliotherapy, defined here as directed group reading and discussion for 
guidance in the solution of personal problems, may be one of the proce« 
dures for promoting social purpose, reducing social cost, and helping an 
individual to come to terms with himself. This study hopes to provide 
objective evidence that books and librarians may perform a therapeutic 
as well as a recreational and educational function. 



1 



Literature Review 



The Rationale for the Use of Bibl io therapy to Modify Behavior and 
~ Attitudes ^" ' 




The practice of bibl iotherapy to modify attitude and behavior has 
been justified in the literature in terms of its helping the client to 
ove\ccorac problems, d<ivelop Insight into the feelings of others, identify 
with characters or experiences so that the client might think more con- 
structively and synthesize what he has learned about himself,^* ^' 
80, 82, 96, 97, 101, 126, 139, 145 

Theoretical graireTJork of Bibliotherapy 

A theoretical framework for the practice of bibliotherapy has 
been developed over the years by a number of practitioners. The most 
t.7idely accepted philosophical justification is the "psycho-physical- 
soclal interact ionism" concept. This concept propounds that the x;hole 
person must be treated. Literature covers all elements of the human situ- 
ation and the vicarious experiences and models presented provide an oppor- 
tunity for emotional involvement, experimental interaction and reappraisal 

of the Environment in v;hich actual situations must be met,^^* 
144, 151 



Individual Versus Giroup Bibliotherapy 

Studi.es on group bibliotherapy repett that this method seems to 
have all the advantages of individual bibliotherapy pluo reaching more 

j 



people. Group bibliotherapy provides a common ground for sharing view- 
points, an opportunity for evaluating behavior and testing values. The 

members learn from each other, learn how to adjust to a social situation, 

1 3 5 7 22 33 41 61 80 
and how to express themselves more clearly. »»»»»»»»» 

103, 111, 112, 124, 137, 139 



Bibliotherapy a.^ the Province of Librar ianship 

The role of librarianship as one of the professions qualified to 
practice bibliotherapy seems justified. Psychiatrists, psychologists, 
educators, and librarians are professionals v^ho have shorm the most inter- 
est in bibliotherapy. For many years, according to the literature, li- 
brari.ans have felt a responsibility to bring the right books and the 
right persons together and to explore tho meaning of the books with those 
persons. Psychiatrists and psychologists pt«^ctice explicit bibliother- 
apy, while the roles of educators and librarian^: seem to lie in the prac- 
tice of implicit therapy — a resource of the culture,. Support of the 

librarians* role coraes from practitioners in each of the concerned 
fields.^* 10, 27, 40, 60, 64, 73, 96, 98, 100, 104, 120, 124, 133, 141, 145 



Review of the Literature of Bibliotherapy Related to Correctional 
Institutions ' 



Few studies have been reported using bibliotherapy vjith inmates of 
correctional institutions. Generally favorable reports have been made. 
The Inmates view the authors of books as being uncontaminated by correc-^ 
tional institution authorities and will accept the impersonality of a 



••book consultation*^ v;hen they balk at discussing a problem with a counselor 
Inmates gain release from hostile feelings; reading stimulates self-study; 
bibliotherapy helps them through periods of discouragement, stress, and 
temptation; and it improves their psychological psyche enabling them to 
learn more effectively in all areas. 

Experimental Research Studie s 



This smalj body of experimental research studies probing the effect 

\ 

of bibliotherapy provides the foundation for and direction of this study. 

127 55 
Shrodes' and Hartinan's works point to fact that identification, 

projection, catharsis, and insight take place in some Individuals who have 
participated in a program of bibliotherapy. Katz (1965), an authority on 
\attitudechange, has identified catharsis and insight as constituting some 
of~The essential change conditions necessary for attitude change. This 
conclusion is basic to the continuation of research on the effect of bib- 
liotherapy on attitudes. 

Positive changes in personality and social adjustment, decrease in 

extra-punitive responses, less anti-social aggression, an Increase in 

58 ^ 9k 
positive themes, increase in the ability to solve problems, and 

improvement in behavior^^ have been the positive conclusions drawn by 

this body of experimental research. These findings encourage deeper 

exploration into the effects of bibliotherapy. 

87 1 
McClaskey (1970) and Allexander and Puggie (1967) both found no 

change in attitude according to the measures and analyses used, although 



both studies reported significant behavior improvement for the experi- 
mental groups. Whipple (1968), descriped earlier as being an experimental 
study involving inmates, used the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory ( MMPI ) as a pretest-posttest measure of personality. The personality 
of the experimental groups studying biology inth one-third of the time 
devoted to bibliotherapy was compared to the personality of the control 
groups who studied biology only, To the extent that the MMPI may be 
considered an attitude measure, one experiinental study can be said to 
have found attitude change. 

This present study, therefore, explored further into the effect of 
bibliotheraoy on attitudes. Despite the negative findings of previous 
research in relation to attitude change, this study hypothesized that the 
effect of bibliotherapy on inmate attitudes, positive evaluations on 
which are helpful for social adjustment, would change in the positive 
direction. It was further contended that these changes would be positive, 
regardless of the inmate 's age, sex, offense, race, group, achievement, 
recidivism, the number of months served, or the number of months to be 
served, ^"\._^ 

The design of this research was chosen to: 

\ 

1) determine the effect of bibliotherapy on those xrho have partici- 
pated in group reading apd discussion as compared with those 
who have not, 

2) to determine if there '.'ere change in some attitudes if not all, 

3) to determineyif some variable, such as recidivism, were masking 



the effect cf bibliotherapy , and 
^) to determine if the use of two different measures, one specifi- 
cally designed for this study, the other a standardized test, 
would result in data uhich t'ould lend insight into the attitude 
change « 

These purposes and design of the study will be fully dircussed in 
Chapter ll. 



CHAPTER 11 



HYPOTHESES , RESEARCH DESIGN AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 



c 



Hypotheses 



Objective 



0 



The literature appears to lay an adequate foundation for further 
research In this areao This present study was built on this foundation. 
The general objective was to test the prediction that bibliotherapy «ould 



affect positively the attitudes of inmates in correctional institutions, 
and would do so for all Inmates regardless of age, recidivism, sex, race, 
achleveoentg offense^ number of months served, or number of months to be 
served* Two measures of attitude, the Semantic Different lal and the So*- 
clallaatlon Scale of the Personal Values Abstract ( PVA ) were used. The 
Semantic Different lal was employed to measure degree of change, ranging 
from a strongly negative to a strongly positive degree, while the Social- 
ization Scale was employed to measure more socially acceptable attitudes 
aa reflected by higher scores on the test. For purposes of statistical 
analysis, the following specific null and altern;>tive hypotheses were 
derived, 

Wull and Alternative Hypotheses 




Itull Hypothesis I 




The mean posttest scores (adjusted for the pretest scores) 



k7 




for the experimental groups will not be statistically different 
from the control groups on any of the eleven concepts of the 



Semantic Differential or the combination of all eleven concepts 
(TOTAL CONCEPTS). 
Alternative Hypothesis 1 

The mean posttest scores (adjusted for the pretest scores) 

r 

I for the experimental groups will be statistically different from 
I the control groups on each of the eleven concepts of the Semantic 
Dif fTential and the combination of the eleven concepts (TOIAL 
COWCEPTS). 
»ill Hypothesis II 

The mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest scores) for 
the experimental groups will not he statistically different from 
these of the control groups on the Socialization Scale of the 
Personal Value a Abstract , 
Alternative Hypothesis II 

Tbm mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest scores) for 
the experimental groups will be statistically different from those 
of the control groups on the Socialization Scale of the F'A. 
Mull Hypothesis III 

U TEjl^ere will be no statistically significant difference bet»ieen 
the mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest) on either attl^ 
tude test related to differences in attitude by differences in 
Individual factors: Sex^ Offense^ P.ace, Recidivism^ Achievement^ 
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MuQber of. Months Served, Number of Months to be Served, or Age. 
2« There will be no statistically significant difference between 
th« mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest and error) on 
either attitude teat of the experimental groups and those of 
th« control groups when interaction between Number of Months 
Served, Race, or Number of Months to be Served, and Group Treat- 
ment is analyzed. 
Alternative Hypothesis TIT 

1. There will be a statistically significant difference between 
the mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest) on each atti- 
tude test related to differences in attitude by differences 

In individual factors: Sex, Offense, Race, Recidivism, Achieve- 
ment, Number of Months Served, Number of Months to be Served, 
or Age. 

2. There will be a statistically significant difference between 
the mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest) on each atti- 
tude test of the experimental groups and those of the control 
groups when interaction between Plumber of Months Served, Race, 

or Number of Months to be Served, and Group Treatment is analyzed. 

Definition of Terms 

The following operational definitions were employed: 
THERAPY: The treatment administered to inmates to improve socials- 
adjustment and self-adjustment and thus bring about rehabilitation* 

BIBLIOTHERAPY: Specific library treatment including the group 
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reading and discu'saion of literature to bring about improved attitude 
toward self and(^t>ers» Th# unique characteristics of bibl iotherapy as 
a process are: 

a) The reading materials may provide a context of non-threatening 
objectivity through which the participant may project personal 
problems and come to grips with them. 
I b) New insights may be gained from ideas of an outside mind avail- 

^^s^ able through reading. 

c) The projection of individual group members into the experiences 
of creative literature has the potential to criyite insight a# 
the problems encountered parallel their own. 
ATTITUDE: A tendency or disposition to evaluate an object or 
symbol of that object in a certain way, 

DEGREE OF ATTITUDE DIFFERENCE: The difference bet%#een the test 
mans of the experimental groups and control groups on a Semantic Differ*- 
ential , 

NATURE OF ATTITODE DIFFERENCE: The difference between test means V 
of tha experimental Wd control groups on the Socialisation Scale of the ^^'^^ 
Personal Values Abstract which reflects socially acceptable attitudes^ 

RECIDIVISM: The return to correctional institution after having 
aerved an earlier sentence, demonstrating that rehabilitation has not 
been complete, 

ACHIFVEM^NT: The G score on the General Aptitude Test Battery 
which measures the ability to understand instructions and underlying 
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principles^ to reason, and to make judgments* 

NUMBER OP MOfTTHS SERVED: The number of months which were served 
by the participants prior to January 1, 1972, for the present term of 
incarceration^ 

NITMBER OP MONTHS TO BE SERVED: The maximum number of months to 
be served by the participant after January 1, 1972, for tte present term 
of incarceration. 

RACE: The racial identification listed on tte official inmate 
data sheet* 

SEX: The identification of sex listed on the official inmate data 
sheet «' ^ ^ • 

AGE: The age of the inmate as^f January 1, 1972, as ascertained 
from the birth date listed on the official inmate data sheet* 

GROUP: The inmate's membership in one of the eight divisions of 
participants in the study: four experimental groups and four control 
groups* 

OFFENSE:, The crimes for which the participant has been incarcer*- 
ated, categorized by crimes against person and crimes against property, 
as listed on the official inmate data sheet* 

Assumptions 

1« It is assumed that the inmate respondent knows what he thinks 
and is competent to describe his orientation, and therefore, sufficiently 
capable of responding to tests to produce valid data* The validity of 
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this assumption was supported by the achievement scores for those who 
participated^ 

2» It is assumed that book discussion can be standardized as a 
procedure to rule out the particular group discussion leader team as a 
variable. This assumption was tested and substantiated. See pages 116, 117 
and 118 and Tables 88 through 100 in Appendix III. 

Research Design 



The classical experimental research design for determining atti- 
tude change has been employed* A pretest and posttest were administered 
to both the twenty-nine experimental subjects and the thirty control sub^- 
jects, randomly assigned. A program of bibliotherapy (group reading and 
discussion) was conducted in weekly sessions for a twelve-week period with 
the experimental groups while the control groups met three times in this 
period to take part in a reading interest survey. The control group 
meetings were held to offset the •*Hawthorne effect" and to assure that 
the findings of difference between the two groups would be related to the 
bibliotherapy and not solely to the group experience. 

T^ils design has had much praise in that it controls for history, 
maturation",, and reactive measures. One factor, the possible sensitizing 
effect of thfe pretest, has caused criticism. Ker linger (196^4) said that 
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the classical^esign for measuring change is an excellent one If^he pre-* 
test does not have an unduly sensitizing effect as when attitudes on spe- 
cific issues and problems are measured. The Semantic Differential^ as 



dtveloped for this study, measured more general concepts; therefore, t\ 

were no specific issues and problems to which to sensitize subjects* 

Campbell (1957) argued for a posttest^only design which relies i 

random assignment to control for compatability between the experimental 

20 

and control groups. Insko (1967) stated that the drawbacks to the ai 
only design are 1) that researchers feel more confident of actually ha^ 
produced attitude change if it can be directly measured and 2) there ii 
no proof that the groups were comparable ai any time. He concluded thi 
the before-after desigr may be the only solution if the sample for the 
after-only design cannot be large enough to assure comparability. 

The statistical analysis of the data in this study, Analysis of 
Covariance, tested the significance of the difference between means of 
posttests by taking into account and adjusting pretest differences beti 
the experimental and control groups. 

The fiSBiple 

BibliotHerapy is a metkhod of therapy which can be used only witi 
those willing dnd able to read and discuss the reading material. The 
sample, therefore, was drawn from the population of those willing and i 
to read and ui derstand the reading and discussion at each institution i 
whose term of imprisonment would not expire, prior to the end of the ex] 
iment. 

As may be noted in Table 1, page 53, the sample was quite compai 
with the total institution population. The statistics for the.populat 
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used for comparison with the sample statistics were taken from Offenders 
Resident in Visconsin Adult Correctional Institut^ions on June 30 , 1971 
except for statistics on the achievetpent variable. The divisions of the 
background data reported in this bulletin differ slightly from the divim 
sions made for this study in a few instances. The twenty-five •year-old 
inmates are included with the younger inmates in the present study, while 
they are included with those over 25 in the material consulted. The back- 
ground statistics divide the time served at 17 months rather than IS months 
the division point for this study, and the time to be served at 35 months 
rather than the 36 month division point made herein. It was of interest 
to discover if there were an effect on the attitudes of those with short- 
term incarceration as i^ill as of those with long-term incarceration. The 
fifteen month division represents the shortest period of time which includ- 
ed enough of the sample to make a realistic division. Conversely, thirty- 
six months represents the longest length of time into which enough of the 
sample fell to warrant a division.^ 

The major difference, however, is in the achievement comparison. 
The General Learning Ability score, of the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery ( GATE ) had to be compared with the "Admission's Intelligence Esti- 
mate" from Offenders Admitted to Adult Correctional Institutions Calendar 
1970 . The mean grade achievement equivalency was 8.1 for those admitted 
in 1970. Achievement is not reported in the bulletin consulted for the 
other variables. The figures reported for men are for the entire male 
population, not for the Wisconsin Correctional Institution (WCI) at Fox 
Lake alone. 
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The women in the sample are younger ^ have a loiier achlevevnent 
level, have mora Vhltea and others, and are serving longer sentences than 
the population as a whole* The men in the sample have a higher percentage 
of recidivists, have served more months, and have less to serve than the 
total population in the WCI* 

Although the total sample is comparable to the total population^ 
those in the sample are coosaitted for more offenses against persons, have 
a higher proportion of Blacks, are younger, have lower achievement scores, 
and have longer sentences to serve than the population from which the 
sample was drawn« A difference has been reported when there was a ten 
percentage point difference between the sample and the population* Pew 
of the variations range over four or five percentage points over the ten 
percent* 

The results of this study may be generalized to the inmate popula- 
tion of Wisconsin only. However, statistics do not indicate that Wiscon^ 
ain Inmates differ substantially from inmates in other states* For exam- 
ple, the average number of months the sample had been Incarcerated was 
18^!^ months, while the national average was ^9.8 months for inmates in 
1970. ♦ 

The remainder of the comparisons of the sample of Wisconsin Inmates 
with a census of those of, other states must be made from 1960 statistics 
for prisoners in the United States.** The 1960 report is the latest 

, < 

*U. S# Bureau of the Census* Statistical Abstract of the United 
States t 1970 (Washington, D* C* t Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 158# 

**U* Department of Justice. Federal Bureau' of Prisons. 
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comprt^henslv^ compilation of statistics relating to state correctional 
Institution inmate 8 • 

Ninety^six percent of correctional ihj^t itut ion inmates were men 
and four percent tiere vomen in both Wisconsin and the United States* 



Uioconain Sample 1972 



Offense 



"Against persons • • • • 32% 
Against property . • • 68% 



Recidivists 
Yes , 
No . 



Race 



Agft 



1*2% 
58% 



Black 39% 

White 61% 



Mean 



. . . . 27.1 
years of age 



United States Inmate Population 
(except Alaska and New Jersey) 
1960 



Again&t persons • • • • 30% 
Against property • • • 70% 



Yes 
No 



57% 
U3% 



Non-White 39% 

White 61% 



Median 



• • • . 30^8 
years of age 



It may be seen from these statistics that the Wisconsin inmate 
sampla was not subiitantially different from the inmates in other states 
on the characteristics for which it was possible to secure national 
figures. 

Because of the general comparability, it may be deduced that the 
results of this study may be generalized to those adult men and women in 
correctional institutions who volunteer for group reading and discussion. 



Hat ional Prisoner Statist ics ; Character ist ics of State Prisoners, 1960 
(Washington^ D. C: Government Print ing Of f ice, 19601), pp. 57-58. 
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are able to read and understand what they read, and will be available for 
the entire period of the program* 

The sample as drawn consisted of 64 Inmates, 32 from the WCI at 
Pox Lake, a medium security unit for men, and 32 from the Wisconsin Home 
for VZooen (WHW) at Taycheedah, a maximum security unlt« Sixteen were 
randomly assigned to the control group and sixteen to the experimental 
group at each institution and were further randomly subdivided into 
groups of 8 e<nch« 

A flyer anuouncing the program was given to each woman at WHW per«* 
sonally by the institution librarian. Thirty-six of the 109 women then 
resident volunteered. Flyers were placed at strategic locations at WCI 
and the librarian made announcements in classes* Personal contact with 
each innate was not possible due to the size of the population, 550 men, 
and restrictions as to where the female librarian could go to reach the 
men. Thirty-six men volunteered for the project. 

Effects of Attrition on Sample 



There was attrition of 5 Inmates, four men and one woman, three 
from experimental groups and two from control groups. One Inmate was 
paroled, two were transferred, and two withdrew before the completion 
of the program. 

The attrition of these Inmates should not have Influenced the 
findings of the study greatly. The composition of the transferees* groups 
remained relatively stable in that one transferee completed the program 
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except for the posttest and the other completed most of the project^ 
These two did not refuse to take the tests; they were transferred before 
there was an opportunity to administer the tests to them« 

A profile of those drawn In the original sample but not completing 
the program follows: 



Attrition from 
Experimental Groups 



Attrition from 
Control Groups 



Sex 



3 men 



1 man 
1 woman 



Offense 



1 against persons 

2 against property 



Recidivists 



^2 recidivists 
1 non-recedlvlst 



1 against persons 
1 against property 



2 non««recidlvlst6 



Race 



Age 



2 White 
1 Black 



1 under 25 
2' over 25 



2 White 



2 over 25 



Achievement 



1 under mean 

2 over mean 



2 over mean 



ftumber of Months Served 

1 less '-.han 15 mont hs 

2 more thBn 16 months 



1 less than 15 months 
1 more than 16 months 



Number of Months to be f^rved 



3 had ove 



37 



months to serve 



2 had less than 36 months to serve 



# 
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Tht elimination of the parolee could be considered a loss of one 
vho could be assumed to have a rather positive attitude. This loss could 
partially balance the attrition o? the two who withdrew, who might be 
assumed to have somewhat negative attitudes* 

The Pinal Sample 

Tables 2, 3, and U (pages 60, 61, and 62) Identify the character-- 
Istlcs of the sample by the number of inmates In each group and In each 
institution and then by total sample experimental and control group make^ 
up« It may be seen that the groups were quite comparable except that 
there was a disproportionate number under the mean in achlevenent in the 
control groups* This situation was partially attributable to the fact 
that both the transferees from the control groups were above the mean in 
achievement* 

The ages of those in the experimental groups ranged from 22 to kl 
for men and 20 to 3* for women. The ages of those In the control groups 
ranged from 23 to U6 for men and 20 to 42 for women* The average age for 
the experimental groups was 26»U and 27*9 for the control groups* 

The achievement scores are the G scores of the GATB * The G measures 
the ability to understand Instructions and underlying principles, to 
reason and make judgments* The average G score for the samnle was 100» 
The G scores for the experimental groups at Pox Lake ranged from 60 to 
129 and from 69 to 123 for the women in the experimental groups at Tay-» 
cheedah* The G scores ranged from 69 to 153 for the control groups at 
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Pox Lake and from 63 to 115 for the women in the control groups. 

The average number of months the sample had been incarcerated was 
18 for the experimental groups and 19 for the control groups. The number 
of months served by the men in the experimental groups ranged from U months 
to 120 months and the number of months served by the women in the experi- 
mental groups ranged from 2 to 66 months. The men in the control groups 
had served sentences ranging from 2 to 60 months, while the women in the 
control groups had served from 2 to 132 months* 

The number of months to be served by the santple was based on the 
maxiimim sentence that had been given because it was not known when the 
initiates would actually be paroled. They must be paroled prior to their 
full term, however. Therefore, the number of months to be served given 
here Is much longer than the men and women will actually remain incarcer-^ 
ated. The number of months to be served by men in the experimental groups 
at Fox Lakt ranged from 7 to 208, not including one life sentence. The 
range of months to be served by the women in the experimental groups was 
from 6 to 381 months. The men in the control groups were to serve from 
7 to 152 months; while the women in the control groups were to serve from 
7 to 168 months y not including two life sentences. 

Tables 2^ 3, and 4 (pages 60, 61, and 62) identify the number in 
the sample %Hio had been incarcerated for crimes against persons and those 
imprisoned for crimes against property. Crimea against persons committed 
by the sample included murder, assault, sex crimes, and use or sale of 
drugs. Crimes against property included the remainder of offenses. The 
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sale or use of drugs is placed under crimes against tto state by statute, 
but clinical services for the institutions usually classify this under 
crimes against persons. Many of those in the sample who are known nar-* 
cotlca users and pushers were incarcerated for theft, burglary, or forgery 
and are, therefore, listed under crimes against property. 

There were 35 Whites, 22 Blacks, 1 Indian, and 1 Mexican^merican 
In the sample. The Indian and Hex 1 can •*Amer lean were classified with the 
Whites. Tables 2, 3, and ^^ (pages 60, 61, and 62) Identify tte group 
racial makeup* 

There were a total of 11 recidivists in the experimental groups 
and lU recidivists in.^the control groups. 

Group Book Discussion Procedures 

The books to be discussed were selected cooperatively by the group 
leaders and the research staff. An initial list of books was suggested 
by leaders and research staff. The leaders were asked to judge the books 
on the basis of the books* having relevance to inmate lives, their pos- 
sible reading interest appeal, and upon their containing Important, dis^ 
cussable ideas. The books were also evaluated by the selection criteria 
presented later in this paper (page 67). A revised list was presented to 
the leaders for final selection. The agreed upon list of 6 books was 
used by all groups in the same sequence. 

Copies of books used in discussion groups %^re held in a central 
pool for the duration of the experiment when not in active use by the 
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0Kp«rlBental groups eo that the control group members muld hot have more 
than normal access to these particular titles. Participants were encour*- 
aged to underline passages in the books and to write notes in the margins 
as the books were given to the inmates. 

Some standardization was effected among the four book discussion 
groups* A workshop was held in December to ^ient the eight leaders to 
the program ai^d to standardise approach. **Implicit** blbliotherapy« as 
reflected In ••Guiding Principles for Discussion Leaders** under ••Process**, 
Appendix II9 was the style chosen for this study, as it is the closest to 
the usual library style of book discussion. Book discussion ideas were \ 
sent to the leaders each week by the investigator, from which the leaders 
were free to use what they wished* The leaders were not aware of the 
background of their group members unless the inmates themselves revealed 
the information. Of course^ the institution librarians knew a portion 
of the backgrounds of some of the inmateSj^ but they did not share this 
knowledge with the other group leaders. 

Each session was tape'^recorded with the consent of the inmates. 
The investigator's feedback to the discussion leaders was effected through 
the monitoring of the tapes of the sessions and the subsequent discussion 
of the tapes with the group leaders. The tapes also provided insight when 
the interpretation of the findings was made. The feedback consisted of 
suggestions for keeping the discussions book«K>riented, of moving to the 
next book when fruitful discussion of a book seemed exhdlisted, and sug*» 
gestions as to issues which might be included. The I'eaders provided the 



lnv«5;lgator Mlth Information about the emotional climate of the groi 
probleaia encountered, and concerns of the inaates. Individual folloi 
consultations vera conducted with the book discussion group leaders 1 
principal investigator. The leaders were brought together at the coi 
sion of the prograia so that they might share insights gained during 1 
book discussions and synthesize experiences into an integrated pictui 
the pi;5ject as a whole and come to a consensus of opinion as to the i 
ing of bibliotherapy and the impact of a research study upon it# 

Eaoh experimental group was led by a team of two leaders^ Tw< 
the leaders %#ere librarians in the institutions and six were librarii 
from surrounding areas. One alternate filled in when emergencies pr< 
vented the attendance of one of the leaders. An effort was made to i 
the capabilities from team to team. The leaders did not make judgmei 
a^ to inmate opinions, but did require documentation of statements, 
was a question-asking and explaining role^ 

Each experimental group met in two-hour sessions once a week j 
timlve weeks. The groups began on January 3, 1972, and ended March ! 
1972, at the Wisconsin Home for Women. The Wisconsin Correctional Ii 
tution*8 program began January 9, 1972, and ended March 26, 1972. Tl 
groups aet in classrooms near the library in each institution. 

Each team of leaders also lead one control group's activities, 
They met for one hour three times during the twelve-^ek period. Thi 
sessions were devoted to answering^ In sections, an adaptation of th< 
Reader Interest ^rvey developed by the Library Materials Research Pi 
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of the Library School, University of Wisconsin, Madison^ 
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Discussion 



in the control groups was limited to reading interests* Care was exerc 
not to engage in book discussion o£ issues and problems. Both experlme 
and control groups had a soft drink intermission when their respective 
groups met* ^ 

The reading Interest survey, while •med an important project, 
was a placebo and not a part of this research.^ The responses to this 



reading interest survey will be separately analyzed^ 
Criteria for Book Discussion Leaders 

The personal characteristics and requirements of discussion lead 
which established a minimal degree of uniformity for the groups include 

1» The attainment of the basic curriculum cour^^'^s required by 
most graduate library school 8« 

2. The ability to relate to those in correctional institutions 
either by experience In working with the institutionalized or disadvant 
or by sharf'ig the cultural heritage of some of the inmates* 

3« A warm, understanding personality capable of handling variou 
reactions of the participants to bibliotherapy in both affective and co 
nltlve areas* 

U» Team structure of two discussion leaders for each group that 
paired by sex and/or by race^ and provided at least one leader experien 
in book discussion for three of the four experimental groups. There we 
3 teams In which a man was paired with a woman and 3 teams in which a 
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Black librarian was paired with a White librarian. 

5, A librarian's level of knowledge of books and people g providing 
the ability to estimate the positive relevance of a particular book for a 
particular reader. 

6, A basic introduction to the process of bibliotherapy provided 
through an orientation workshop. 

7, Regular communication between leaders and the investigator, 
A list of the book discussion leaders may be found in Appendix III. 

Criteria for Selection of Materials for Discusaion 

A mixture of creative and didactic literature was chosen for reading 
and discussion because: 

1) Reading interest research points to the fact that some readers 

prefer fiction while others prefer non-fiction. (McElroy, 1968) 
87 

2) McClaskcy (1970) found that there was no significant differ- 
ence in behavior improvement between those %#ho read and dis^- 
cussed didactic literature and those who read and discussed 
creative literature. It might, therefore, be assumed that both 
would be effective in improving attitudes^i 

The principal goals of bibliotherapy established the basis for selec 
tion of reading materials: (a) to increase self-understanding so that the 
inmate might become more independent and self^directive as he attempts to 
cope with his environment; (b) to increase understanding and appreciation 
of others; (c) to encourage examination of old attitudes and positions in 
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order to wed out those which are not helpful and substitute those which 
are, thus bu tiding a workable value eystem; and (d) to foster the accep- 
tance of reality and make discriminating judgments. 

Each title was selected and evaluated for Its potential ability to 
foster change of attitude in problem areas common to most Inmates. These 
concepts, used in the constructtbn of the Semantic Differential test, wcr< 
chosen for their relevance to inmate concerns: MYSELF, MOTHER, FATHER, 
MEN, WOMEN, STEALING, DOPE ADDICTION, PAROLE OFFICER, miTE RACE, BLACK 
RACE, GOD. 

99 

The average Inmate is said to have a low self-concept. Each 
title was selected for content elements which might promote improved self 
concept. Creative literature with characters having problems common to 
many inmates was sought. Characters who overcome problems in realistic 
ways and emerge as stronger people were elements desired in the titles to 
t)Q read. 

The non-fiction books were specifically chosen to promote an im- 
proved self^concept. These books were to offer the way of securing self- 
actualization, esteem, and love needs. Routes to a healthy self-concept 
which, in turn, wou^d promote better relations with others were sought. 

Titles were sought which would: 

(1) picture those associated with institutions realistically. 

The good as well as the bad were to be presented, giving op- 
portunity for Insignt that it is a mistake to categorize any 
person. Positive adjustment outside instituto-on walls, a 
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najor concern of inmates, was one aspect sought in the selec- 
tion of books. \^ 

(2) portray crime and drug addiction in its actuality in fiction 
titles and analyzed in the non-fiction to promote insight as 
to corsequences and provide alternatives. 

(3) depict a greater range of sound relationships between men and 
women than is coinmon in the lives of many inmates. 

(4) lend insight into the mother nn(^ f/ lU^r rol^ s and the conse- 
quences of those roles on the childrcno 

(5) foster acceptance and understanding b'itwcen races. This under- 
standiiig is not only socif^lly ':n<i hvjmanlv resiraMe, it is 
especially expedient and prr.clical in a closed environment. 

(6) portray those sincerely strug,i;l ing with philosophical problems 

end the concept of God. 

Books vere selected vhich wo\ild have relevance to those who were 
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yoMthful, had few living and work skills, cane tcom a low socio-economic 
50 

backgrotmd, were hostile, had /i poor st If-concept, had many pt':rr>onal, 
ffoclal, and emotio al problems, a Kw educational level, a fear of facing 
reality,' and those from minority group^^ Tie r.bove characteristics 
are those identified in correctional institut i» literature as being those 
typical of most inmates in correctional iiu:t i tut ions* Peading interest 
studies indicate that educational level, sex, age, socio--econoraic backi- 
ground, racial and ethnic backgrounds are iirportant factors in determining 
reading interests* 
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All the titles were selected for a specific contribution to the 

/ 

enhancement of the self -concept. In Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie Mooft 
and Down These Mean Streets the self-concept of tha reader could be en- 
hanced by the characters' pride in their adjustment to end accomplishments 
In life outside the institution in the face of physical and emotional dis-* 
abilities. Non-fictional books, 0^ K^ , You* re Og K. and Games People 
Play , offer practical perspectives for viewing one*s self and methods for 
improving the self and, thus, self-concept^ The stress on facing reality 
and on making discriminating choices may cause the subjects who responded 
at the extreme ends of the scale on the pretest to move to more discrlmi^ 
native levels on the Pemantic Differentia l poEttesta Tlierefore^ even though 
attitudes reflected by evaluations on the po.^itive side of the scale are 
sought, a move from the most extreme position to one slightly less favor- 
able, might Indicate a more desirable (realistic) evaluation. 

Three titles pictured institution life. Tell Me That You Love Me , 
Junle Moon, a hospital; rx)wn These Mean Streets ^ a correctional institu- 
tion In the United States; and One Day in the L i f e of Ivan Denlsovjtch , 
a prison camp |.n Siberia. All realistically depict institution life and 
offer points for comparison, and a variety of rpecitic potential insights 
for those in correctional institution's. 

Down These Mean Streets and Daddy Was a Number Runner provided the 
opportunity to become Involved through identification and projection In 
the life experiences of those in minority groups, while Tell Me That You 
Love Me, Junle Moon provided the opportunity to live through those of a 
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majority group* Research indicates that those groups exposed to one 
another in a positive way come to understand and accept one another. 

Tell Me That You Lor^e Me , Junte Moon , Down These Mean Streets ^ and 
Daddy Was a Number Runner depict a wide range of relationships between 
men and women. Male and female points of view, practical problems faced 
by eachf and feelings and emotions unique to each sex are explored. 

Families and their disintegration is pictured in Down These Mean 
Streets and Daddy Was a Number Runner . The Influence parents have on 
children is also presented In I*m 0. K. , You're 0. K . and, to some extent, 
Games People Play , giving rise to the possibility of tne development of 
an understanding of parents because of Insight gained as to why parents 
behave ns they do. 

Crime and drug addiction and the consequences of these crimes are 
described in Ik)wn These Mean Streets and Daddy Was a Number Runner . I*m 
0. K. , You*re 0. K, describes why some become criminally oriented, and 
what they may do to change. Games People Play Identifies the games played, 
why they are played, the '*pay-off**, and the antitheses of playing games 
which are the honest transactions with others. 

The autoblogrsphical, Down These Mean St reets , explores two reli« 
glens and the influence! that belief in a higher bcrng may have on an 
individual. I*m 0. K. , You're 0. analyzes the relationship between 
moral values and religion. The several philosophies offfer alternative 
styles of thinking about moral values. 

The pooled judgment of the leaders based on their having read the 
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materials was used to determine whether the books recommended had relevance 
to Inmate lives, met their reading interests, and contained important, dis- 
cussable Ideas. The research staff determined that the books met specific 
criteria given above. The leaders were not provided the specific criteria 
nor the contents of the tests in order that they might not unduly influence 
attitudes or inadvertently "teach the test". 

The purpose of the study, to determine whether bibliot herapy can 
precipitate change in the attitudes of adult correctional Institution 
Inmates, determined both the criteria for selection of materials for read- 
ing and discussion but also the instruments used to measure attitudes. 
The inetrumervts had to measure the attitudes tov'ard the concepts read 
about and discussed* 

Measurement Instruments an<? Testing Procedures 
Personal Values Abstract 

Two Instruments, the Personal Values Abstract and an adaptation 
of the Semant ic Differential , were used to measure attitude difference 
between the experimental and control groups at the beginning and conclusion 
of the discussion series. 

The Personal Values Abstract ( PVA ), selected for its capacity to 
measure commonly accepted principles of social and personal adjustment, 
was administered by the institutional research staffs. The PVA contains 
three scales drawn from the Cal ifomia Psychological Inventory ( CPI ) 2 
Modernity (32 items), Socialization (32 items), and Femininity (38 ltems)o 
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Harrison Gough, the author o£ the CPI , chose certain scales from that 

Instrunent to construct the PVA , a test taking the respondents only ten 

^5 

to twenty minutes to complete « 

The CPI from which the PVA was abstracted has been validated in 

1^2 t^2 
America and a variety of foreign countries (Gough, 1965, 1965, 1966, 

46 

and Gough, Chun, and Chung, 1968 )• ffonns were established for the PVA 
on 529 males and 431 females* Appendix II contains additional infonoa*^ 
tlon on the PVA. 



The Semantic Differential 



An adaptation of the Semantic Differential , used to measure the 
degree of the subjects* negative or positive evaluations of an object, was 
adninistered by the institutional staffs* It was designed for use with a 
vide variety of research problems to measure generality of reading. 

Insko (1967) in T heories of Attitude Change stated: 

m m • much attitude change research has relied and does rely on 
poorly conceived assessment procedures despite the known availa** 
billty of many sophisticated psychometric techniques* Perhaps 
part of the problem in the past has been the labor involved in 
constructing Thurstone, Likert, or Guttman attitude scales* Now, 
however, with the development of the easily applicable semantic 
differential technig^e^j^^ere is less reason for using more sophi8<« 
ticated procedures. 

This assessment of the Semantic Differential was given by Carter, 

Rugglea, and Chaffee (1969): 

Since Its introduction by Osf^ood and his associates, the semantic 
differential has become one of the most popular methods of mea»« 
suring opinions. It offers many advantages-- ease and speed of 
administration, manifest numerical equivalences^ reliability, 
sensitivity, versatility — and has passed a number of validity 
tests."-^"^^ 
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Osgood, Sucl, and Tanncnbaum (1957) de6crlbe<^ the Semantic Differ^ 

entlal ; 

What is meant by '^diff erentiating" the meaning of a concept? 
When a subject judges a concept against a series of scales, e« g« 

Father 

Happy :^ ; r ; : Sad 

Hard ; x ; : : : Soft 

Slow : : : : x ; ; Fast 

etc. 

each judgment represents a selection among a set of given alter 
natives and serves to localize the concept as a point in the 
semantic space .^^^'^^ 

Rationale for Concept Choice 

The concepts which have been chosen for this study were chosen 
because they represent the relationships or contacts which inmates have 
or have had at some point in their past« These concepts are dealt with 
in the reading materials which the inmates read and discussed in their 
discussion groups* 

For the most part, general concepts rather than specific ones were 
chosen because attitudes toward a general concept might change as the 
literature exposes readers to persons and relationships different from 
those encountered in the participants' living experiences. Attitude toward 
a specific **my Mot her might not change because that person did not change, 
but the attitude toward the broad concept, •'Mothers*', could change as the 
reader develops insight into the interpersonal relationships possible as 
portrayed in the literature read and discussed* 

Measurement concepts were chosen which were relevant to the broad 
concepts to be measured and which are sensitive to change. Measure^ient 
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concepts to measure attitude change were chosen as important in terms of 
evaluation of the worth of a concept. 

Attitudes were considered to be positive when the plus side of the 
scale was checked except for ••stealing*' and ''dope addiction" where atti- 
tudes were considered positive when the minus side of the scale was checked. 
The twelfth concept listed below, '*total concepts*", is a combination of 
the mean scores on all the concepts. 

Concepts 



1. Mothers 

2. God 

3. Myself 

4. Stealing 

5. Men 

6. Women 



7. Fathers 

8. White race 

9. Dope addict lor 

10. Black race 

11. Parole officer 

12. Total concepts 



Measurement Terms 



4 m 

I9 Sincere Insincere 

2. Smart Dumb 

3. Love •••••• • Hate 

4. Kind Cruel 

5. Dependable • Undependable 

6. Helpful Hurtful 

7« Reasonable \** Unreasonable 

8. Confident \ Fearful 

9, Good Bad 

10, Responsible Not responsible 

11. Unselfish Selfish 



Selection of Measurement Terms 



By factor analysis Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) isolated 
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three factors In the semantic space: evaluation, potency, and activity^ 



In developing measurement terms to measure concepts for this study, there 

was an attempt to measure only the evaluative factor. Authorities In the 

field of attitude and opinion research agree that the evaluative factor 

Is the most Important one. Insko (1967) stated: 

The two remaining more recent definitions focus on the affective 
tendency to favorably or unfavorably evaluate objects and entirely 
discard the notion that any overt behavior is implied. The most 
common contemporary usage .seems to follow this example^ thus 
regarding the evaluative dimension as the single defining dimen- 
sion for attitudes. ^^'^ 

Carter, Ruggles, and Chaffee's findings concurred with Insko 's 

synthesis of the literati. re on attitude change research: 

The one inference that seems inescapable from our findings is 
that the first, and overwhelming, factor is a general evaluative 
one. This is consistent with Osgood's main findings, and with our 
theoretical idea that the main affective response a person can 
give for an object denotes its total utility for him.^^-^^^ 

••Measures of Social Psychological Attitudes, by J, P. Robinson 
115*712 

and P. R. f5haver (1969) ' was consulted for aid In selection of 
measurement terms. A number of tests appear In this volume which measure 
attitudes. The twelve affective measurement terms which appeared to have 
the most relevance to the concepts being measured were selected for pre- 
liminary testing. 



Testing Procedures 



Preliminary Testing 



A preliminary test of the Semantic Differential was given to a 
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sample of thirty Wisconsin Correctional Institution inmates not Involved 
In the project. The test consisted of fifteen concepts measured by tvelve 
measurement terms* 

A properly marked sample page of the test was shown on the over- 
head projector* Subjects given the preliminary tests were permitted to 
respond to a "Doesn't Apply'* to a measurement term on a concept. 

On the basis of the results of the preliminary tests, 11 measure^ 
ment terms were chosen. The terms which were checked *'Doesn*t Apply" most 
often were eliminated from each concept page until there were only nine 
terms for each concept. Therefore nine affective terms which were most 
relevant to each concept were selected from the eleven measurement terms 
and eleven of the fifteen concepts were chosen on the basis oi the response 
of the preliminary test group. The final version of the Semantic Differ- 
ential test was administered as a thirty minute test. A sample of the 
Semant Ic Differential test and the PVA may be found in Appendix I. 

Final Testing 

The psychologists and staff members conducted the tests at each 
Institution. The investigator was present at the posttest at the Wiscon- 
sin Home for Women at the request of the psychologist and librarian. The 
week prior to the testing had been a very unsettled one at the institution. 
Also, the parole board was to meet the next day. Emotional tension was 
very high. Many of the respondents refused to answer the tests until the 
Investigator explained that the tests were for a study unrelated tc the 
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correctional institution and the investigator had come in order to collect 
the tests* The same classroom was used for the posttest as the pretest 
at the Wisconsin Correctional Institution. vThe posttest was ftdmtnlstered 
in the library at the Wisconsin Home for Women. The pretests were admin- 
istered in the week prior to the first meeting of the groups, and the 
poettests were administered during the week immediately following the 
last meeting of the groups. The instructions given to the respondents 
appear in Appendix !• 

Statistical Analysis 
I 

Analysis of Covariance was used to analyze the significance of 
the differences betx/een means of the posttests on the Socialization Scale 
of the Personal Values Abstract and the concepts of the Semant ic Differen t- 
t lal by taking into account and adjusting pretest differences between the 
experimental and control groups. An F test was used to test the signifi- 
cance of the findings. An .05 probability level of significance was chosen, 

Insko (1967), after describing the most popular experimental design 

in the field of attitude change, i* e., the before-after design in which 

both the pretest and posttest are administered to the experimental and 

control groups, but the treatment g^ven to the experimental group only, 

said: ^ 

The results are typically analyzed by comparing the difference 
between the pretest and posttest in the experimental group with 
the comparable difference in the control group. The results, how- 
ever, cdn be more elegantly analyzed by comparing the posttest 
scores for the two groups after the analysis of covariance has 
been used to eliminate that portion of thcj variance which is 
attributable to the pretests. ^ 



The concepts which were tested v^re: ^^YSELF, VMTTE RACiZ, VT 
MOTHFRS, MEN, GOD, FATOrRS. STEALING, DOPE ADDICTION, PAROLE O^T-ia 
BLACK RACE, and TOTAL cnNCEPTF^ In addition, the Persona l Value 9 / 
was administered and the Socialization Scale used. 

The effect of these variables (Individual Factors) were test 
Group, Sex, Offense, Race, Achievement, Rec idiviem. Number of Montt 
be Ser\'ed, Number of Months Served, and Age. 

One of the Analyses of Cfjvariance, with tt»^ use of the F tet 
was constructed to answer three basic auestions while taking into 1 
and adjusting for precept differences. 

1. Is there a significant difference on a concept (such as 
between the experimental and control groups? 

2. Is therp a significant difference on a concept (Stich as 
related to differences on some other variable as "Sex'*? 

3. Is there a sifrniflcant diff?.rence on some concept (such 
SFLF) due to an interaction between treatment and "Sex"? 

The Analysis of Covai i;?nce makes use of both analysis of vai 
and of regression. Steel and Torric (1960) give these uses of the 
of Covariance: 

1. To assist in the int^^rpretation of c^^^fi^ especially witt 

to the nature of treatment effects. 
2^ To partition ct total covariance or sum of cross product! 

component parts. 
3. To control err'^ " and increase precision. 
U, To adjust treatment means of the dependent variable for 

ferences in sets of values of corresponding independent 

^ flbles. 129:305 

'3. To estimate missing data. 
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The formulas used in the Analysis of Covariance are: 



The variable being analyzefl, the dependent variable (the posttest score 
in this study)^ is denoted by Y while the variable used in the control of 
error and adjustment of cneans, the covariate (the pretest score In thia 
study), is denoted by X. By use of the first forrpula the Analysis of 
Variance o£ values which have been adjusted for regression on an inde- 
pendent variable can be carried out. By use of ttit* second forrnula the 
measurement of the regression of Y on X without the interference of treat- 
ment (bibl iother apy in this study) end bl ^ck effects r-ty carried out. 

The residual variance is estimated on the basis of estimating 
values for,//, the V the f\^^t and ; ^ Indicated by such that 

this formula holds: 

Definitional formula: ^ ^'^i'^ ^ ' / ^' ('^'^^"^ ^j=minlmum 

Computational formula: ^-^^1- _ ^ ' ^ ' \ I ( t r^^j^i / f • 

The estimates of the parameters are ter'^.od least-squares estrmates: 

These equations define the estimates and >ilve the residual variance, 



• Si^U -^j.. -1..- 
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^XX* ^ii^^^ ^^^^ products for error, for example the 

error sum of squares for X, and Is error degrees of freedom* "It Is 
seen from the^ second of Eqs. . . . that. In order to estimate the treat- 
ment effect (f^' , the deviation of any treatment mean from the general 
mean must be adjusted by the quantity ^"^•^'->^,Jl This adjustment removes 

any effect that is attributable to the variable It is the adjusted 

129:310 

treatment means that are comparable. 

129:310 

this table from Steel and Torrie (1960) gives the Analysis 

of Covar lance for a randomized complete-block design: 



Testino Ai)ji'sTii> Tklatmpnt Means 
TJic analyMs of covariancc fur ihc ranciomizcd complctcbiock design 



Source 



Toial 



Suni^ of 
products of 



1 Adjuilrd 



rt - 1 



f - I 

- 1) /:„ lL„ 



(r-i)(/-h-l 



MS 



Trciifncriti 
error 



Trcatmrnii 
adjuiicd 



rit-l) 



- 1 



/ - 1 



STATJOB Regan 2: Multiple Linear Regression Analysis of the Uni- 
versity cf Wisconsin Computing Center, Madison, was employed to perform 
the Analysis of Covariance for this studyo Hegan 2 is a standard 
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least-squares program employed to partition the suras of squares. Funds 
for computer time and STATJOb consulting were providf^-d by the Research 
CoDMDittee of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

An Analysis of Govariance, main effects was performed first to 
determine which of the background variables were significant. Further 
Analysis of Covariance was done on these significant variables to deter^* 
mine what part of the difference found in the main effects tables was due 
to blbl iotherapy treatment, to the background variable, or to an inter- 
action between bibl iotherapy treatment and the variable. 

The findings from the use of Analysis of Covariance, the interpret 
tation of these findings, the cotiClusions drawn, and the implications for 
the field and further study will be discussed in Chapter III. 
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CHAPTER III 



FINDINGS, CCNai!?IONS AND I^^PLICATIONS 



Findings 



.J 



Summary of Findings 

The following findings are products of the design, testing, and 
Analysis of Covariance di|pussed in the previous chapter. The general 
objective to which to is study was directed predicted that bibliotherapy 
would affect positively the attitudes of inmat^es^^ correctional institu 
tlons« When the null hypotheses as well as^/the alternative hypotheses 
were tested on eleven concepts and the combination of mean scores on all 
eleven concepts (TOTAL CONCEPTS) on the Semantic Differential and the 
Socialization ficale of the Personal Values Abstract , some of the null 
hypotheses were supported and a few of the alternative hypotheses were 
sustained. All findings reported as significant are at the .05 probabil 
ity level or beyond. 

The Analysis of Covariance and the F test showed statistically 
significant difference at the .01 level between the experimental and con 
trol groups on attitude toward DOPE ADDICTION and STEALING, the only be- 
havioral attitudes measured. The experimental groups registered a much 
less accepting attitude toward these two behavioral attitudes than did 
the control groups. On the other iiand, no significant difference betwee 
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these two groups as a whole was found on attitudes towarii concepts relating 
to persons or on the Socialization Scale of the PVA » 

There was statistically significant interaction at the .05 level 
between Race, Number of Months to be Served, or Number of Months Served 
and Group Treatment on ten analyses. In 8 of the 10 analyses^ the post^ 
test scores made by those In the experimental groups who were either in 
tne group of those (1) who had 16 months or more to serve, (2) who had 
served 37 months or more, or (3) Black inmates were higher than those of 
their group members and v;ere equal to or higher than all those in the con- 
trol groups on the concepts- WOffEN, MOTHERS, FATHER?, and TOTAL CONCEPTS, 
and on the Socialization Scale of the PVA ^ It is of importance that half 
of these eight interactions were on TOTAL OONCFPT?, a combination of the 
mean scores on all 11 concepts, and on the Socialization Scale of the PVA, 
a standardized test. There was interaction significant at beyond the .10 
level between Race and Treatment on MYSELF and between Number of Months 
Served and Treatment on the Socialization Scale of the PVA . Again, the 
Black inmates and those who had 37 months or more to serve in the exper-* 
imental groups registered the more positive attitudes. 

Detailed Report of Findings 

The Analysis of Covariance statistical procedure does not indicate 
whether there is a positive or negative change, only that there is signif- 
icant difference. The interpretation of direction must be done by looking 
at the data. Tables which show the posttest scores for all statistically 
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significant findings have been presented following the relevant Analysis 
of Covariance tables* 

Basic findinj^s are reported in the Analysis of Covariance tables^ 
These tables show the degrees of freedom, the Sum of Squares, Mean Square, 
and F values. The error is the variance between tho. subjects from the 
mean~the ordinary fluctuation in scopes occurring between individuals 
in the absence of treatment effects. The column for the F values are 
headed in such a wav as to show the value nec?seary for a finding to be 
significant. The asterisk denotes Li^niTicance at 4:he .05 level; double 
asterisks indicate significance at the ,01 level of significance; triple 
asterisks indicate significance at the .005 level of significance. 

Ilypothesis I 



Null Hypothesis I 

The mean posttest scores (adjusted for the pretest scores) 
for the experimental groups will not be statistically different 
from the control groups on any of the eleven concepts of the 
Semantic Differential or on the combination of all eleven concepts 
(TOTAL CX)NCEPT5^). 

Alternative Hypothesis I 

The mean posttest scores (adjusted for the pretest scores) 
for the experimental groups will be statistically different frotn 
the control groups on each of the eleven concf'pts of the Semantic 
Different ial and on the combination of the eleven concepts (TOTAL 
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CONCEPTS). 
Flndlngg Related to Hypothesis T 

H T (STEALING); The null hypothesis was rejected, thus there was 
support for the alternative hypothesis. The scores on attitude toward 
STEALING achieved by the experimental groups demonstrated a significant 
degree of difference at the .01 level frora those of control groups. See 
Tables 5 and 6 in the text. 

H I (DOPE AnniCTION): The null hypothesis was rejected, thus there 
was support for the alternative hypothesis. The scores on attitude toward 
DOPE ADDICmON achieved by the experimental groups demonstrated a signify- 
leant degree of difference at the .01 level from those of control groups. 
See Tables 7 and 8 in the text. 

H T ((3) WHITE P^CE, (4) WOMEN, (5) MEN, (6) MOTHERS, (7) FATHERS, 
(8) BLACK RACE, (9) PAROLE OFFICER, (10) GOD, (11) WSELF, and (12) TOTAL 
CONCEPTS): The null hypothesis was accepted. The scores on a Semantic 
Differential test for attitudes achieved by the experimental groups did 
not demonstrate a significant degree of difference from those of the con- 
trol groups on the concepts 3-12. See Tables 33 to 52 In Appendix III» 

Hypothesis TI 



Null Hypothesis II 

The mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest scores) for 
the experimental groups will not be statistically different from 
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those of the control groups on the Socialization Scale of the 
Personal Values Abstract ^ 
Alternative Hypothesis II 

The mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest scores) for 
the experimental groups will be statistically different from those 
of the control groups on the Socialization Scale of the Personal 
Values Abstract . 

Findings Related to Hypothesis IX 

H II (SOCIALIZATION SCALE): The mil hypothesis was accepted. 
Inmates who participated in a program of b; bl iotherapy did not show a 
significant difference in socially acceptable attitudes as reflected by 
higher scores on the Socialization Scale of the Personal Values Abstract 
from those achieved by their control groups* Sec Tables 31 and 32 In 
Appendix III» 

Hypothesia III 

1, There will be no statistically significant difference between 
the mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest) on either atti- 
tude test related to difference in attitude by differences In 
Individual factors: Sex, Offense, Race, Recidivism, Achieve- 
nent> Number of Months Served^ Number of Months to be Served, 
or Age. 

2, There will be no 8tatistlc;»lly significant difference between 



ANALYSIS OF ODVARIANCE, MAIN EFFECTS 
TAHLE 5 

"STEALING" 



EFFECT OF INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



I 

\ Source 

. Error 

Error ♦ Sex 

Sex 



Error ♦ Offense 

Offense 
Error ♦ Race 

Race 

Error ♦ Achievement 

Achievement 
Error ♦ Recidivism 

Recidivism 

Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 
Error + Months Served 

Months Served 
Error ♦ Age 

Age 



Error ♦ Group 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



48 
U9 

1 
U9 

1 
U9 

1 
U9 

1 
U9 

I 

U9 
1 

U9 
1 

U9 
1 

1*9 



38U9.76 
U110.68 
260.92 
•^895. 16 

U5.U0 
3865.80 

16. OU 
3920.66 

70.90 
385U.U8 
U.72 

38U9.81 
.05 
3857. 70 

7.94 
3855. U6 

5.70 
bU35.95 



Mean 
Square 

80.20 



260.92 



U5.U0 



16. OU 



70.90 



U.72 



.05 



7.9U 



5.70 



Group (Experimental 
vs. Control) 



586.19 586.19 
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TABLE 6 
"STEALHW 
EFFECT or INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 

MEAN POSTTEST SCORE? ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR 

Factor Mean 1 



Sex 



Offense 



Pace . 



Male 30.96 
Female 35.6ti 



Against Persons 30.96 
Against Property 33.07 



Black 30.96 

White 29.60 

Achievement 

Above Mean 30.96 

Below Mean 27.96 

Recidivism 

Yes 30.96 

No 30.33 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 30.96 

16 or more 30.89 

Months Served 

36 or less 30.96 

37 or more 32.07 



Age 



; Group 



25 or less 30.96 

26 or more 31.69 



Experimental 30.96 
Control 2U.38 
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TABLE 7 



••DOPE ADDlCTlOfr* 



EFFECT OF INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Rex 
Sex 

Error ♦ Offense 

Offense 
Error ♦ Race 

Race 

Error ••• Achleveinent 
Achievement 



! Error ♦ Recidivism 

Recidivism 

Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 

L 

Error ♦ Months Served 
Months Served 
. Error ♦Age 
Age 



Error ♦ Group 

Group (Experlnental 
vs. Control) 



Degrees of 
Freedom 

UB 

k9 

1 
l»9 

1 
k9 

1 
l»9 

1 
k9 

1 

U9 

1 
k9 

I 
U9 

1 
k9 



Sum of 
Squares 

U531.36 
75.10 

U505.65 
U9.39 

W*56.28 
.02 

U610.62 
15U.36 

U506.52 
50.26 

14^59,29 
3.03 
U53U.UU 
78.18 
UU85.31 
29.05 
, 5233. 3H 



Mean 
Square 

92.83 



75.10 



U9.39 



.02 



15U.36 



50.26 



3.03 



78.18 



29.05 



777.08 i 777.08 
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TABLE 8 



"DOPE ADDICTIOrf 
EFFECT OF INDIVIDUAL FACTOR*^ 

MEAN POSTTEST SCX)PE^ ADJUSTED FOR PPETEST AND ERROR 

^ Factor Mean 

' Sex 

Male 55.05 

Female 57.56 



Offense 



Race 



Against Persons 55.05 
Against Property 57.25 



Black 55.05 

White 57.30 

Achievement 

Above Mean 53.05 

Below Mea:\ 50.^0 

Recidivism 

Yes 55.05 

No 53.03 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 55.05 

16 or more 55.68 

Months Served 

36 or less 55.05 

37 or more 58.53 



Age 



Group 



25 or less 55.05 

26 or raore 56.65 



Expe r imen tal 55.05 
Control U7./^9 
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the mean posttcst scores (adjusted for pretest and error) on 
either attitude test of the experimental groups and those of 
the control groups when interaction between the fpctors of 
Number of Months Served, Race, or Number of Months to be Served, 
and the factor of Group Treatment is analyzed. 
Alternative Hypothesis III 

1. There will be a statistically significant difference between 
the mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest) on each atti- 
tude test related to differences in attitude by differences In 
Individual factors: Sex, Offense, Race, Recidivism, Achieve- 
ment, Number of Months Served, Number of Months to be Served, 
or Age, 

2. There will be a statistically significant difference between 
the mean posttest scores (adjusted for pretest) on each atti- 
tude test of the experimental groups and those of the control 
groups when interaction between the factors of Number of Months 
Served, Race, or Number of Months to be Served, and the factor 
of Group Treatment is analyzed. 

Findings Related to Hypothesis III 

H III 1 (SOCIALIZATION: Effect of Individual Factors): The null 
hypothesis was accepted. There were no significant differences on SOCIAL- 
IZATION by the individual background factors, Fee Tables 32 and 33 In 
Appendix III. 



H III 2 (^SOCIALIZATION: Interaction Between Number of H 
be f^rved and Treatment): The null hypothesis was rejected, th 
alternative hypothesis was supported. When the Analysis of Gov 
was performed, an interaction wrs found between the Number of M 
be Served and Bibl iotherapy Treatment. ,See Tables 9 and 10. 

TABLE 9 
"SOCIALIZATIO?f 

INTERACnON BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE 5?ERVED AND TREA 



, Degrees of ,Sum of , Mean 

Source Freedom Squares Square ' ^» • 

Error 5U 555.42 10^28 - Ul. 

Error ♦ Interaction 55 602.15 

Interaction 1 46.73 U6.73 4. 

Error + Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 5^ 608.54 



Group Treatment 



6.39 6.39 



[Error ^ Interaction 

^ Months to be Served 56 ^ 603.09 

! Months to be Served 1 .94 .94 



Thos'* who bad 16 months or more to^erve in the experime- 
responde(i more positively to Ribl iotherapy Treatment than those 
15 month? or Ipsa to perve in the experimental groups, as well 



who had 16 or more months to serve in the control f,roup)S, 

The figures in this table represent mean posttest scores a( 
for error and pretest, 

TABLE 10 
'•SOCIAL IZATION*' 

MEAN POSTTEST SCORES ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR 

^^ltnber of Months to be Ser\^ed 

Group 15 Months 16 Montt 

Treatment or less or more 

lExperimental li*.3U 16.62 

Control 16.73 15.64 

H III 2 (SOCIALIZATION: Interaction Between Race and Treat 
The null hypothesis was rejected and the alt^.rnative hjrpothesis su 
Interaction on SOCIALIZATION between Race and Treatment she 
that the Black inmates in the experimental groups reacted more pos 
to Blbllotherapy Treatment than the White inmates. The White inma 
the control groups registered higher scores than tt^e Black inmates 
control groups. See Tables 11 and 12 on pagf 

H III 2 (SOCIALIZATION: Intersection Betwep.ii Number of Mont 
Served and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted. See Tab 
In Appendix III. 

H III 1 (STEALING: Effect of Individual Factors): The nul 
e3l9 III 1 was accepted. A significant difference on attitudes to 
STEALING was not due to individual background factors other than G 



2ore$i adjuflted 



TABLE 11 
••SOCIALTZATIOfr* 

INTEPACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TPEATMENT 



16 Months 
or more 



id Treatment): 
^esis supported, 
lent showed 
tore positively 
:te inmates In 
inmates in the 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 
Interaction 



Error + Interaction ■•• 
Group 
Treatment 

Group Treatment 



Error + Interaction 
Race 

Race 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



5U 
55 
1 

56 



56 
1 



539.39 
580. 2U 

uo.e5 

58U.U2 

603.09 
22.85 



Mean ? ■ 
Square ^» ^U, .05 

9.98 



U0.85 



.18 



22. 8^ 



.01 



2.28 



TABLE 12 
•'SXTaLIZATION'* 

MEAN POSTTEST SCORES ADJUSTED FOH PPFTE^^T AND ERROR 



Race 



The null hypoth- 
udes toward 
than Group 



Group 
Treatment 

Experimental 

Cont rol 

U 



Black 
16.21 
13.56 



White 
15.70 ; 
16.49 ! 



Treatment. See Tables 5 and 6 on pages 89 and 90, 

H III 2 (STEALING: Interaction Between Race and Treatment): 
null hypothesis was accepted. All those in the experimental groups 
more positively to the treatment than the control groups, although t 
Black inmates in the experimental groups responded more favorably tb 
rest. This effect was significant at the .005 level. See Tables 55 
57 in Appendix III. 

}} III 2 (STEALING: Interaction Between Number of Months Serv 
and Treatment): The null hypothe^ais was accepted. All those in the 
imental groups responded more favorably to the treatment than those 
control groups, although those who had served 37 months or more resp 
more favorably than any of the other participants. This effect was 
leant at the .005 level. See Tables 56 and 57 in Appendix III. 

H III 2 (STEALING: Interaction Latween Number of Months to b 
Served and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted. All those 
the experimental groups responded more favorably to the treatment th 
those in the control groups. However, those who had 16 or more cnont 
to serve responded more favorably than any of the. other participants 
main effect wa=; significant at the .005 l^.vel. See Tables 57 and 58 
Appendix III. 

H IIT 1 (TX)PE ADDICTION: Effect of Individual Factors): The 
hypothesis was accepted. See Tables 5 and 6 on pages 89 and 90. 

H III 2 (DOPF ADDICTION: Interaction Betv/een Race and Treatm* 
The null hypothesis v7as accepted. All those in the experimental groi 
reacted more favorably than those in the control groups. Howcvor, tl 



Black inmates in the experimental groups responded more favorably 
any other group^ This main effect was significant at the .005 lev 
See Tables 59 and 62 in Appendix 111^ 

H III 2 (DOPE ADDICTION: Interaction Between Number of Mon 
be Served and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted. All 
In the experimental groups resix)nded more favorably to Bibliothcra 
Treatment than those in the control groups. However, those who ha 
or more months yet to serve responded more f^^vorably than any othe 
This aiain effect w&s significant at the .005 level. See Tables 60 
In Appendbf III. 

H TIT 2 (DOPE ADDICTION: Interaction Between Number of Mon 
Served and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted^ All tho 
the experimental groups responded more favorably to Bibl iotherapy 
mcnt on this concept than those in the control groups. Hov^evor, t 
who had 37 or more months to serve responded more favorably than t 
who had served 36 months or less in t he experimental groups and al 
those in the control groups. This was significant at the .005 lev 
See Tables 61 and 62 in Appendix- III. 

H III 1 (WHITE RACE: Effect of In.^iviiMal Factors): The n 
hypothesis was rejected, and the alternative h\p^thesis accepted. 
Race and Number of Months Served had a significant effect on attit 
toward WHITE PACE. The White inmates responded more positively to 
RACE than the Black inmates, and those t.-ho had served 37 months or 
responded more favorably to WHITE RACE than t^ose who had served 3 
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or lc53S. Sec Tables 33 and 3U in Ap[>en(11x ITT. 

H III 2 (WHITE IIACE: Interaction Between Race and Treatment): 
The null hypothesis was accepted. There was no statistically significant 
Interaction between Race and Treatment. See Tables 63 and 65 in Appendix 
III. 

H III 2 (WHITE PACE: Interaction Between Number of Months Served 
and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted. There was no signifi- 
cant interaction between Number of Months Served anr^ Treatment on the con- 
cept WHITE PACE. However, Table 65 demonstrates that the White inmates 
in the control groups had a higher mean posttest score than any other 
group, and that those who had served 37 months or more in the experimental 
groups had higher mean postLest scores than any other group in both exper- 
imental and control. This interaction was significant beyond the ,10 
levels See Tables 6k and 65 in Appendix III. 

H III 2 (miTE RACE: Interaction Between Number of Months to be 
Served and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted. There was no 
significant interaction betwff^n Number of Months to be Served and Treat- 
ment. See Table 66 in Appendix III. 

H III 1 (WOMEN: Effect of Individi.;^^ Factors)t The null hypoth-» 
esifi was rejected, and the alternative hypother>i«* sMpported. There was 
A statistically significant diffeient effect related to differences in 
Number of Months Served on the concept VJDMEN. Those who had served 37 
months or more had noticeably hif.h^r posttest scores than those who had 
served 36 months or less. See Tables 35 end 36 in Appendix III. 
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H ITT 2 (W^rnN: Interaction Petwf ^^n Number of Months Served and 
Treatment): The null hypothesis was rejecte^l, and the alternative hypoth*- 
esis supported* There was an interaction between Number of Months Served 
and Treatment on the cnncppt t'^'KFN. 



TABLE 13 

TOTERACTION BEBH'EN NIJMBER OF MOOTHS :-FPVEn AND TREAT>TENT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 

Group Treatment 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
Served 

Number of Months 
Served 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares Square 



Mean ^ ^.*^.02^ 

1. 54. .05 



54 3451.98 63.92 

55 37^3,67 

1 331.60^ 331.69 

56 379r..iiU 

1 12. 7r 12.77 

56 40^^0,? ' 

1 'r,nf^^u9 3-^6.40 



5.18* 



.03 



U.79* 



Table lU, pare 101^ fm-w*? that t^^s^ wno had served 37 months or 
more in the ^xpf-rir^nt a'' ^;ro>jpc r i ^tr r<»i a p-.re ro'^itive attittide than 
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thosa who had served 36 months or less in the experimental and control 
groups and those who had served 37 months or more in the control groups. 

TABLE Ik 
•VOKEN" 

MEAN POSTTEST SCORES AfXJtlSTED FOR PT.ETEST AND ERROR 



Number of Months Served 



Group 
Treatment 

Experimental 



'^Control 



36 Months 
or less 

37.88 

37.88 



37 Months I 
or more 

52.58 

39.02 ! 



H III 2 (MDMEN: Interaction Between Race and Treatment): The null 
hypothesis was rejected and the alternative hypothesis supported. There 
was a statistically significant interaction between Race and Treatment on 
the concept WOMEN. See Table 15, below, and Table 16, page 102. 

^ TABLE 15 

"WOMEtr 

MEAM POSTTEST SCORES ADJUSTED FOR FRBTBST AND ERROR 



Group 
Treatment 

Experimental 

Control 



Race 



Black 
U3.88 
37.13 



White 
37.13 
ftO.50 , 
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Table 15 reveals that the Black inmates in the experimental groups 
responded more favorably to the Bibliotherapy Treatment than the White 
inmates in the control groups. The White inmates in the control groups 
responded more favorably than the Black control groups inmates on the con- 
cept WOMEN, although the Black inmates in the experimental groups had a 
higher mean posttest score than any in the control (groups. 

TABLE 16 
*VOMEN" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TREAmENT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 

Group Treatment 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Race 

Race 



Degrees of Sum of He an ^e«'*.02ll 
Freedom Squares Square ' • » 



54 
55 
1 

56 

1 

56 
1 



3752.30 69.48 
4070.60 
318.30 318.30 



4081.47 
10.87 



4090.16 
19.56 



10.87 



4.58* 



.15 



19.56 



.?8 



H III 2 (WOMEN: Interaction Between Number of Months to be Served 
and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted. There was 



I 
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statistically significant interaction between Number of Months to be 
Served and Treatment on the con^^ept VXDMKN. See Table 67 in Appendix III. 

H III 1 (MEN: Effect of Individual Factors): The null hypothesis 
was rejected. Th^re was a significant difference related to differences 
in Race and Achievenent on the concept MLN. The T'hitc inmates rnd those 
below the mean on Achievement had higher posttest scores than the Bleck 
inmates or those above the mean on Actiievencnt. See Tables U7 and hB in 
Appendix III. 

H ITI 2 (MEM: Interaction Between Number of Months Served and 
Treatment): The null hypothesis was rejected, end the alternative hypoth- 
esis supported. Groups of inmates who voliuiteered for a program of bib- 
liotherapy showed an interaction on the concept MEN between Number of 
Months Served and Treatm.ent. See Tables 17 and 18, page 10^. 

Table 18, page lO^i, reveals that those who had served 37 months 
or more In the experimental' groups and those who had served 36 months or 
less in the control groups made higher posttest scores than their corre- 
sponding group members. Those in the control groups who had served the 
least amount of time had higher postte<;t scores than any other group. 

H III 2 (MEN: Interpcticn Between Race *ric' Treatment): The null 
hypothesis was accepted. There war. no stat ist ic^i i » y significant inter- 
action between Race and Treatnppt on the concept MEN. See Table 68 in 
Appendix II I ^ 

H III 2 (MEN: Interaction Between Number of Months to be Served 
and Treatment): There was no statistically significant interaction between 



TAB1£ 17 



lou 



INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS SERVED AND TREATMENT 



» Source 



Degrees of Sum of 



Mean 



Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 



I Group 

i Treatment 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
' Number of Months 

' Served 

i 

Niimber of Months 
Served 



Freedom Squares Square ^» 
5U 2262.73 41.90 

55 



286a. 15 
1 601./i2 601.42 

56 3012. ?0 

1 148.15 148.15 

56 2943.00 

i 

t 

78.85 I 78.85 



f 



14.35* 



3.53 



1.88 



TABLE 18 
••MEN*' 

MEAN POSTTCPT SCOPE<? ADJUSTED FOR PPBTEFT AND ERROR 



Number of Months Served 



Group 
Treatment 

Experimental 

Control 



36 Months 
or less 

34.03 

J9.90 



37 Months 
or nore 

37.21 
35.05 , 
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Number of Months to be Served and Treatment on the concept KEN. See Table 
69 in Appendix ITT« 

H III 1 (MOTHERS: Effect of Individual Factors): The null hypoth- 
esis vras accepted* There- wag no statistically different attitude toward 
MOTHERS by ttie individual background factors. See Tables 39 and UO in 
Appendix TIT. 

H ITT 2 (MOTHERS: Interaction Between Race and Treatment): The 
null hypothesis was rejected, and the alternative hypothesis supported. 
There was a statistically significant interaction between Race and Treat- 
ment on the concept M0T1-1ERS. See Tables 19 and 20 on page 106. 

' Table 20, page 106, reveals that the Black inmates in the experi- 
incntal groups reacted more positively toward MOTORS than the rest of the 
sample. 

H ITT 2 (MOTHEPS: Interaction Between Number of Months to be 
Served and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted^ There was no 
Interaction between Number of Months to be Served and Treatment. See 
Table 70 in Appendix ITT. 

H ITT 2 (MOTHERS: Interaction Between Number of Months Served 
and Treatment): The null hypothesis is accepted. There was no inter- 
action between Number of Months to Serve and Bibliotherapy Treatment. 
See Table 71 in Appendix ITT. 

H III 1 (FAT!fER?: Effect of Individual Factors): The null hypoth- 
esis was accepted. There was no statistically significant difference 
between the mean posttest scores on the concept FATHERS related to 
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TABLE 19 
••MOTHERS" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TREATb'ENT 



i Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interact Ion 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 

Group Treatment 



Error ♦ Interaction > 
Race 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



Race 



5a 

55 6175.82 
1 U70.98 

56 628U.1U 

1 10B.32 108.32 

56 6395.79 

1 219.97 219.97 



Square ^» 



105. 6U 



1.02 



2.08 



TABLE 20 
"MOTHERS" 

MEAN POSTTEST SCORES ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR 



Race 



Group 
Treatment 



Ejcperlmental 



Control 



Black 
58.13 
I 1*8^26 



White 
i*7.99 

<»9.78 



120 
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differences in attitude by individual background factors. See Tables 
U\ and U2 In Appendix III, 

H III 2 (FATHERS: Interaction Between Number of Months to be 
Served and Treatment): The null hypothesis was rejected, and the alter- 
native hypothesis supported^ There was a statistically significant inter- 
action between Number of Months to be Served and Treatment on the concept 
FATHFRS. 

TABLE 21 

"FATHER?'* 

INTERACTION BETVJEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREATI^tENT 



Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sun of 
Squares 


Moan 
Square 


Error 


5U 


5183.96 


95.99 


Error Interaction 


55 


5625.59 




Interaction 


1 




UU1.63 


Error Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 


56 


5639. 9U 




! I 
1 Group Treatment | 

1 

t ^- - - 


1 


1U.35 } 


1U,35 


1 

j Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
I Months to be 
1 Served 


5« 


5897. 7U 




' Months to be Served 


1 


272.15 


272.15 



1, 5U, .05 



U.60* 



2.83 



Table 22, pap,e 108, reveals that those who had 16 or more months 
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Race and nibl iothrr ajy Trerii-put vp.r" 1.-'>=p 1 tt,'^ fart ♦'Pt Ulack exper- 



TABLE 22 
••FATHEP?'' 



MEAH POSTTEFT SCORES AnjUrTED F^R PRETTST AKD EPPOR 



(fumber of Months to b« Scrvi 



Group 
Treatment 



15 Months 
or less 



16 Moi 



or tr< 



Experimental 



35. 6P 



U7J 



Contrnl 



UU,16 



t' 'erve in t^*. experinental >.ru\ipr made hi^h^r po^ttpst scores 
other p.rcup in t ^.-^ v^ole sarple. rt.c»pe wt.(> had .served IS month 
the higher pcores in t control f^rours, 

M ITT 2 f^rAT'-nrp^: Int^^ractioa Betvr^» Race end Treatnien 
null hypothesin was accf-pted. Theie wftP no j^tat i?t ically signi 
difference due to int*^ract:on bctv/prn the rear p^j^^ttert ?core? 
treatment rroitpg f^nd Racfi on t rf pt FATHIT.^. Sep Table 72 

in. 

Y\ III 2 (FATHKP^: Interaction Between ''^nVfr of Months 
Treatment): The nulj^ „i)ypothe«?ifi was accepted. There was no rt 
significant difference related to interaction between the nean 
scores of the treatment groups and Number of Nonrhs Served on " 
FAT]!ERS. See Table 73 in Appendix III„ 



H III 1 (BLACK PACT.: Effect of Individual Factors): The ! 
hypothesis was rejected, and the alternative hypothesis supported, 
was « significant difference between the mean posttrst scores on t 
cept BI>CK RA^Il related to differences in attitude by Race, The I 
inmates registered a more positive attitude toward the concept BU 
than did the White inmates. See Tables U3 and in Appendix III, 

H ITT 2 (B1>CR RACE: Interaction Between Race and Treatmei 
null hypothesis was accepted. The Black inmates in both the expei 
ard control groups were more positive in their response to B1>CK I 
the V^hlte inmates of either group. See Tables 7U and 75 in Appem 

H TTI 2 (BIJVCK VACF: Interaction Between Numbc.r of Months 
and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted^ Those who had 
37 months or more in both the experimental and control groups rat< 
RACE more positively than those who had served 36 tncmths or less, 
those who had ser\'ed 37 months ^>r more in the experimental groups 
m'^re positively tnan any other ^rc-up. See Tabler 76 and 77 in Ap[ 
ITT. 

]\ ITT 2 f^IACK PA"!^ : Interaction Between Niint>er of Months 
Served and Treatment): T^-^ null hypothnx^ was acrrpted. There v 
interact if»n between Number of Months Served end Trentr.ppt on the r 
^l^.CK RACE, nor was ther^ a pir^ificant rflfferenc^ b^»tween t v 
served 15 months or less an(^ *^ ^o«e wt^^ h^'^ s^rve^^ 16 mc^nths or rrnt 
this concept* Table 7^ in A|>:>endix TIT. 

V TTI 1 ( TA^mi ^FM^'P: [ f tert of \n-^:v u^Ur^\ Fartors): 
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hypothesis was rejected, and the alternative hypothesis supported. Ther< 
was a statistically significant difference on attitude toward PAR^^H.E 
OFFICER related to differences in Race, The White inmates rated PAROLE 
OFFICER more positively than the Black inmates. See Tables ^^5 and U6 
in Appendix TIT. 

H ITT 2 (PAROLE OFFICER: Interaction Between Race and Treatment) 
Th« null hypothesis was rejected, and the elternative hypothesis support! 
There wa? an interaction between Race and Group '^reptmeiit related to the 
concept PAROLE OFFICPR, See Table /3, below, 

TABLE 23 
'•PAROIi: OFFICEP" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND T^£Al>T,KT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ interaction 

Interaction 

Error Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 

Grotrp treatraent 
Error ♦ Interaction + 



Degrees of Sura cf 
Freedom Squares 



1 

5^ 



'ace 



Race 



5^ 
1 



327U.82 
3550. 2U 

28U.li2 

35P0.05 
330.93 330. Q''^ 



Square * • 



.2U 



5.U5* 



Ill 



TABLE 24 



"PAROLE OFFICER 



HEAN POSTIXST SC0RE5^ ADJUSTED FOR PRETEf^T AND ERROR 



Race 



Group 
Trcatnmnt 



Black 



White 



Experimental 



3U.09 



34,17 



Control 



29.55 



39,U5 



Thifi table demonstrrt^s that an unknown variable or variableB In 
the environment wa*^ relntCs? to the Vhit^ innr'»tP3 in mntrnl rrr^^jpp 

responding In a more positive r^anner on the rcnrppt PAP^^'U C'^FlCfP than 
the Blacks In the control p.roups or either rar^ in the expe r imentnl grcuj 

n TIT 2 (PAPOLF OFFTCLT.: Interact i(;n Pptwren Number of Months to 
be 5^erved and Treatrr>ent : The null hypothesis w;^?^ accepted. Table 7^ 
in Appenfltx TIT, 

H 117 2 (PAi>0]F 0^'KT^rP: Interaction Between Number of Months 
Served an'! Treatment ^^r The ni'Il ^tV^^thepip kp^ acc<^pteti. Table 80 in 
Appendix ITT, 

TTT 1 rrfect of Individua"^ fVictcr*^^: T^e ntill hypothe-?i! 

\JH^. accepted. Ther^* wa*^ no effpft <'n t^^ httitu^ir t(^war(' ;Vr' by t h^ ind' 
vidua] hack^roMru^ fnctc^r*^. *^ep Tab]e<^: U7 and ir Ao^<»n«iix TT T. 

TT7 2 (^r^Pi Tntf-ra^tjon petwef^n Pncf nnd Trmtrrfrnt ): Tte n> 1 1 
hypothesis w««^ acrf-pte--^. Table ^1 in Awpeni^ix 111, 



^' ITT 2 (Trnv: 



Tnt^r^ftion pptv.«eei. Vtimhrr -^f M'^rt hq f^pr'-ed and 
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Treatment): The mill hypothesis was accepted. See Table 82 in Appendix 

H III 2 (GOD: Interaction Between Number of ^'o^ths to be Served 
and Treatment): The null hypothesis was accepted^ See Table 83 in Appen- 
dix TIT. 

H III 1 CMYSELP: Fffect of Individual Factors): The null hypoth^ 
efiis was accepted, Fee Tables UQ end 50 in Appendix III. 

H III 2 (^fy?FLF: Trteraction Petween Number of Monthe to be Served 
and Treatnent): The null hypothesis wa«» accepter*. <^ee Table 8^ in Appen- 
dix TII^ 

H III 2 (VY^^ELF: Interact icn Betwf.en N'niiber of Months Fervid and 
Treatment"^: Tte null hypothesis was accepted. See Table 85 in Appendix 
ITT. 

1' TIT 2 (t^^riF: Interaction Between Race and Treatment): The 
null hypothesis wnj; accepte(], T^owever, there wa« an interaction beyond 
the .10 level. T^e Black inmates m the expj^'rir'ent al kiroups responded 
more favorably to the conc^ r^- MV^FLF than did a^ y other i2:rcup, experimentnl 
or control. See Ta*^les and 7 iv- Appendix III, 

P III 1 f'TOTAL ri^NCWTS: Effect ^f Individual I'a^tors): The null 
hypothesis was rejected^ and the alternative hv ot^^psis supported. There 
was a difference* in atMtu'V toward TOTAl D NCMT-^ Hy the it-dividual back- 
ground fartor. Number of Mo.it hs Served, Thc)«:e v^i^ had served "^7 nonths 
or more rated all the concepts n^ore hi)i^,hly at ♦-n'^ Oi_ the rrcf^ram than 

those w^o ha-' served le^s time. .^ee TpMe*? S] ar^ in Appendix III. 
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H ITT 2 (TOTAL CONCEPT.'^: Interaction Between Race and Treatment) 
The null hypothesis was rejected and the alternative hypott^sis supporte 
Inmates who volunteered for a program of bibl iotherapy shovrcd an inter- 
action between the Race of the respondents and Treatment on TOTAl CONCEP 
a ccrabinatton of mean scores on all concepts, 

TABLE 25 
•TOTAL C0NCEPT5?** 

lOTEPACTTON BETWEEN RACC AKD TREAT^TNT 



r 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 

Error ♦ Interaction 
Group 
Treatment 

Group Treatment 



Error + Interaction 
Pace 



Degrees of Sur of 
Freedom 'Scuaros 



Pace 



5U 
55 
1 

1 

56 
1 



12860 



108030 
120R90 
12R<50 

7100 210O 
1211 in 



Mean P «U.028 
2000,6 



l.OU 



220 



• 10 



TABLE 26 
**TOTAl CONCEPT*^** 

MEAN POcriTE^T ^^CDPFS ADJU^^rED POR Ppr.TE^ AND EPPOR 



11^ 



P ari* 



Group 
Treatment 

Experinent fil 

Control 



Plack 
50U.6U 



Vhite 
1*68.33 

U93.17 



score*? than ♦H^^ir corr»» ^["^-n^ i hp ;-r'^'»''^ r*^*-' • r« . noi'^>"»r, ♦ ' Mr- k innfitf^c 
Sr^n^'e-i find T^*•^^t"^^^■n^ > : T^-^ t 1 h f^-t ' ^ « ' v;;.« rp^»^^rp^^ f,-,.^ *}f pirrr- 
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month5? or less showp^' no arpar< r^t rnr-^ons^. 

]\ ITT 2 (TOTAL ct^:: ; ]ntPi^ r r. 
b€ Served and Treatment^: T^f* rvll hyr.f^ 
5^ in Appendix TTT« 

ri nd in?, Reloted to A^, i ' 5i T'^JAr ' ' 

In additior t ^ h • r ,t. r ^ 
t^i^tfi. The ««^^rrn^t i^-'i' t^'t'-^' . ' ^ 
dar-^f-^e-^ to nile * ^ put- • 1 

However, it was r-^^ci^ v \ ' * ^ * ' ' ^' ' - 
wit^-i the V8riat''*=», - ' ' i • 

on t he correj^t, I . ' ^ c i ' : • - ^r- 

tr> p^roup lpadr-r=^ Wr^^ - - ^ v * ' ^ ' • ^ 

groups ''ed V'V f^,"' ^ < : r - ^> ^ . '. - 



find r'^Mtr'^'l 



. -> »r (^*" y^nths ^o 
rpr f f\ - Table 



• V o c tn^^y was 1 so 
7 c r I r ^- t>(' r:t «n- 
• - ' \ c r i a l - 1 e . 

i ' \ ^ Iff ' 
' ^ .it r 1 'a a^l e 



T t * 1 



' r- • \ 1 ve J V 



I 

shc<v'ed a diff<prence in AttitnHf toward W tne influpnce of 

Group Le^aders^ exp*^rinftntal an.-' rc^n' r-l , ^'V I-h.^p at)'' v iir.^t>r c»f ^^ont^^ to 
be *^ervcd, was tested. 

The follnwint; Analv^;^*? r< .-/^^r ] f«! (.^ ^ '\v<- « at i r t i ca 1 ly 

.•^ipnlf leant d 1 ft'^rpnr.> m a* ^ ' - , 'p'^to tov^r^^up 

Leaders. 



, Source 
Error 

P>rror Fac** 

Pace 
Error Months 

Month? 

Leaders 



> : 2 



/ . 9 1 * 



16 or more f^''^^'^ *^ ^ «^'^t 



TAPLE 30 



MEAN posnr^^^r ^copfs ap^v^ted rr^ .^T.F"n\ST ani; pppor 

EFFKCT OF LFADHPS HV ^ACV: ANu M mp" - yoyrwc; pt, pr Sfrpv-ppy 

Black (Fxperinaental Bi Contmn v'hite (hxp^ r^mental & Control) 
Leader 15 months or 16 months or 15 months or 16 months or 

less to serve rac^e to less \n ^viv'^ rx>re to serve 



T 2U.72 2<?.32 26.99 31.59 

IT 30.72 15.32 37^59 

TIT 22.^0 2/. 01 :.:.n 7 29,27 

^' 26 .72 31.3? -^3^9 



1? enouf!;h r^lffe rrnr** ^prv^f t ^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ » 

le^^der p^r^^^ps to '■^«-» ^ ' * ' ^ ''..r - . . ^ i » : f-r 1 V r r "'''i'^ 

Are comper<*'i ^^^^ ^ ^ . • ^, ^ ~ - \ - : on psce 
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The folic w • . 
finding?! pr^ *=!ent r^'' - > ^ - - 
t^p^ hvpofhe?^^ ^ ' - r ' ■ 

Th^ 1^0 ir ' r * ' 

1p e r; ^ 1 *^ i v^. t ^ " * ' ' ' 
of tb^ con^F' ^ ; * ' ^* T ' 

^itte'^tpf'^^rf'^jV'^'' 
trentn^^t on t ' i • • * ^ ' ' 




the control groups* po<?ttest srotef;, a^^iu'^ttMl fwr pretes^^ rr^iardl^sfi of 
Age^ Offense, Race, Tine ?(»rvftd, Tito to S^r\p(^, Re r j ti ivi ^;m, Achieve- 
ment, or Group Leaders. This offers f-viderct* h; t rroiip b^i.i^ iligcus- 
?lon program was an cle^nent i . c^aniutn' r. h< i r jttitM.'p*. 

The difference hrtweer tn^* ^yp^»ri ^'-ftr^] a^.<i {f.T'i^>l ,'t^>'»pa or> DOPF 
APDICTTON and STrALTNG wns Pi^^nifirrr^t a' the- k^vel for the three 

background personal character irticr vr^rir r-^oly/f-f^ r»r interaction 

between that variable :uui .it'^i"^ irt-^ti^MT ' r i- - i -t'ou^'/i ir Appen- 
dix TIT), The P ibl inth^rai V r..;t.- m - "M?.*. ' r t * ^ l^^vel of 
fiij^nif icance as thf^'c was vn inti-i 'v ? ti; ,m.,'' -m- ^ 'o^^lr r f>^lf, such 
as Race , accounte i for nn <^ if ! c re ^ 

A review of the tape r^r. ? - >^ ^ '* . k .uscnc^i r " :>u^> 

geFts that the higher degree of r-f^^f^^^iv ^-^^ At'^, 1 STEALING 

may have derived nore trcxn seeirw: t > • • ^ 1 i fr tOf ^ree from 

those behaviors thf<r» frt^ ft-^.^r o'' thp r- )'f<uM^-^-*^ rf Pi A«.niriI>)N a^id 
STEALING. Very little r->v^tive dicrii-5irr. .c'^^ i it> IT^'^J AnpirTION 

or STEALING as a pnrticul.^r ^ ^ ' ; 

A corollary finf^in^ ) - ' m 'p., ^ .1 bM.A'irts chenped 

while attitud*»B townr-^ p.*^>r^un**^ ''fi -t^^ ' 'i r/ r-p;,t rnlv two 

referring, to attitude^ t ow.tr 'v! * ' . - \' -Mt\>rrp<«> on 

the posttests. This ph^^'tiOi'-irr *^ c^'] ' ' r* i - t - j ,r r innate^ 

becatne aware that ^^hnpit^ c m ] r*f**r^ ^ t\ , r.. ir -ur. r ^ic-s. It is 
intereFtfnf^; to n^^*-** that t > tr^j'*^"' * i- - ' p-t. ^ M;r t ■ Jr^-'u. f*; 

were responding nnd nakin^. . r ' i -'in! ' » t ^ ^ t-,^- f r . r/ I'm 



0^ K^ , You* re 0^ In which Harris f^tm^s^^d that livp?^ could be chanf,ec1 
through transactions or particular behavi-^rF. Thf^y analyr^'i situations 
in t heir own lives and those of the chaiactf r.s :n the books .md dipctisscd 
ways these situations could hn^'^^ hoen n^t., 

McClaskey (1970) and Alexand<:r ( I'^hH) fi xind th^t behaviors ctrungcd 
while attitudes did not. The flnd:r.^,9 c^t im5 -t.i'v seen to indicate that 
attitudes which relate to reat'^inf.ss tc act, a^ opposed to attitudes re~ 
Jfttin^ to persons, may be influ-ncpd > irf if r d^-fj^o hv hibl iotherapy, 
at least in a short-trm discussion prf>f^jah^ 

Several statistically siitnificant fin.iit^ w^-e produced when inter- 
actions between personal charactf^r i<^l ic vcwl iM.' ^- n Bi^liothcrapy Treat- 
ment were analyzed by the. Analysis Cc<v.,r i ai - ^ It was found that in 
the experimental gi;)ef\jps the Black innarc5 , . .firtf^*; r f >o had 16 or more 
months to serve, and inmatp^a v^U^ h:id .sorvp.' 1' dot-ths or more had higher 
posttest scores than their co'jnttrpirls m» Lh<- n-rimcn tal j^mips while 
the reverse was true in th% ccMitr^l rroMPs^ Thesr interactions along 
with possible intcrprp*'at mn v^:!! bp di^ru* '^' ^ t^ - ^ucr€ei-*inS para- 
graphs. 

An additional st at i st ic 'il i y Fi^:r:!: - ^ir/m:; ^ rjm the Srnantic 
Dlf fe rentt al test shows t^at the^ ninrk inm;;t* -.^ ^xi^erirr^rntal groups 

moved more in the pc^^itLve direction on " -f ? hp ^'f^.cpts rt'L:tcd to 
persons, WONEN, MOTHTP'^, MYS^^LF <^.1(0 and v>ri r-iAL .,'»^•lTn^ tt^an did the 
White inmates. Interaction cx\ the .^or i n'* i ^ t n Sr^jlr- al^o sht;vei this 
to be true. The sik^niPicant d if f l 1 m \\> interact inn between 



Race and Bibl iotherapy Trent-<^nt verr, base i op tUr fart ^^p.t Black exper- 
imental group Inmates had ^^ore popitivo nttitu^-c-, t^a^ the Vhite expert- 
mental group Inmates at the. enc^ of t > Mfo.a.qn, le t hf V'ut<» itinateg 
in the control ^^roupa hnd tt.e n.re i>'Kuti\t> Tit t i u>W^ s , ^incf», hti'^cver, 
one objective of the. hit)l iotheraoy w.i:: ;n ♦•^nrt tjrn rimin^tinr, «»nd 

realistic judgment, and since it is nos^abl'^ ti'n*: thf»Vhif^ mnritoH had 
held unanalyzed positive attitMdf^.s toward thpn.celvos ^r.-^ ..rlerr^, while the 
Black inmates had held negative opinion?^ '\t ■>f,,ipn}nR of the program, 

O 

such results might be ?xpected„ If M.r.<>.t-q r^ted the^nsolves and 

others slightly lower at the ond f)f the .'i sci '-.rio.^ rm^rram, tti^n a less 
favorable attitude miiht represent i nura i:r.i!i,tii\ ^r^t:, c nii 'herrtore 

a more desirable one. It i? i)o.ssi')3t^. ti.-t ts. nttitu'^- ^ of the Black in- 
mates were unreal isticallv le^-s favor abl«^ in t ne iK-fitiiiinf^ aad that a move 
in the positive direction '^^lant a mor**, disc m -^i ) nat 3 n^^ .-ttitude for then^ 
The taped discussions revealed that a; pi ir ot ion*^; fron l ^e rcddinps were 
being applied to participants' ovm pr r na i it if r, anJ people thpv Knew. 
Particularly frnnk discussions flbout- parent f ^nd t'\ solves \,'*re held. 
For instance, parallel:- dr^iwn ^.'-"w.^en ^'^a.^mt their liv^^s, and 

thOFe of their parontSp T'le con^- i nrr»r \ -x innvr> \'\ the discriminating 
direction mipht be a nove in a le^;^ 1 >x^^^r r • ^ ^ ^ n had been antici-* 
pated as a possinility, (See I'^r.e 71,) 

The si[!;nif leant dif ferenc^'-iS dn<* to in^trav^tion b ni>reon Number of 
Months to ne Served and Bibliot^iiM\qpy T; • .^r '>Mjt r^s'iltfd in tb^ findings 
that those who had 16 or more month*; to Gf^rv^^ chux.Mr'*. to a nore positive 
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attitude toward FATHERS and TOTAL CONGERS (the mean score on all concepts) 

i 

than those who had 15 months or less to serve in the experimental groups 

while the reverse was true in the control groups, Suppoft for this finding 

was found in the second test, the Socialization Scale of the PVA. Criml-- 

nology studies indicate that as inmates near their release date, they 

withdraw more and more from the inmate •^code'*^ and begin to assume the 

1U3 

vaTues and expectations of the outside world. The findings of this 
research^ however, are jthe reverse of this expectation. Those in the con- 
trol groups who h<id 16 or more months to serve responded as research 
Indicates they would. The same group in the experimental groupa_^d not, 
possibly Indicating that those with negative attitudes, as measured by the 
pretest, responded positively to bibl iotherai>y treatment, while those with 
more positive views either remained unchanged or did not register quite 
so positive views. It is possible that tt^ose who had more time to serve 
may have viewed themselves more negatively than the facts would justify 
at the beginning of the program and developed more discriminating atti- 
~tu3es as a result of bibliotherapy. Those who had le^s time to serve may 

have held attitudes too positive to be compati|^le with the facts, and moved 

.» 

In the reverse direction on the posttest. Explanations such ^s these are 
highly tentative and need further invest igation^ 

Those who had served 37 months or more developed more positive 

) 

attitudes toward WMEN, TOTAL CONCEPTS (the mean score on all concepts) 
and on the Socialisation Scale (.10 level) than those who had 8er4»ed|^6 
months or less in the experimental groups wtiile the reverse was true in 
thft control groups. Those who had served three years or less could be 
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expected /to have had more positive attitudes at the beginning of the pro- 
gram because they were closer to the influences of the outside world than 
those who had served over three years* However, the interaction between 
the Number of Months Served and Bibllotherapy Treatment was duetto the 
finding that those in the experimental groups who had more cause to be 
negative, i« e., those with 16 or more months to serve, held more positive 
attitudes than those;^who had 15 months or less to serve at the end of the 
program, but the same groups in the control groups actually held the 
expected attitude. The same interpretation which was made for Race and 
Number of Months to be Served seems applicable to Months Served* 

A number of personal characteristic variables were shown to have 
little or no influence on attitude change on the Semantic Differe ntial 
test and the Socialization Scale of the PVA , These variables were Sex, 
Offense, Achievement, Recidivism, and Age. The range in scores on the 
tests when analyzed by the above variables was attributable to difference 
between individuals rather than difference between experimental and con** 
trol groups* This phenomenon could be a consequence of the random sampling 
having distributed widely differing individuals equally between the exper** 
imental and control groups. McClaskey's Rtudy helps cortflrm that there 
is no difference in effect of bibliotherapy betwe^^n the seXes* It remains 
for other studies to test whether this finding is congruent with the facts 
for this and other variables. 

^ For the three variables which were analyzed for interactions the 
control groups hold attitudes that they might be expected to hold, while 
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the experimental groups do not. The attitudes of the control groups repre- 
sent those that the experimental groups might have held had there been no 
blbllQtherapy treatment because the sample was randomly selected and 
assigned* 

No significant attitude difference between the control and expert^ 
mental groups was measured by the Socialization Scale of the PVA for the 
tifelve^4#eek period. It is possible that the scale consisting of 32 items, 

6 of which were history items not subject to change, was not comprehenelve 

) 

enough to measure attitude change. The entire Socialization Scale of the 

' J 

CPI or the CPI Itself might have revealed differences in attitude. Because 
jfe^e tolerance for test-taking among inmates is not high, the use of the 
CPI test was not feasible. 

The Interactions which were significant for the Socialization Scale 
of . the PVA were comparable to the Interactions which were observable for 
those on the Semantic Differential tests. Black inmates and those who had 
16 or more months to serve (both significant at the .05 level) and those 
who had served 37 months or more (significant at the .10 levei) in the 
experimental groups also had higher posttest scored on the Socialization 
Scale than their experimental group members while the reverse was true 
for the control groups. Therefore, the same interpretations which were 
suggested for. these findings on the Semantic Differential test apply to 
the findings of the Sociall,zation Scale of the PVA . 

On eight of the ten statistically significant interactions analyzed, 
the noticeably higher posttest scores^ in the experimental groups were 
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usually equal to^ or higher than^ all scores in the control groups* This 
was reversed, however, for two interactions, MEN and PAROLE OFFICER, where 
the control group members who had served 36 months or less (on MEN) and 
the Vhite inmates (on PAROLE OFFICER) had higher posttest scores than 
either their control group members or any in the experimental groups* 
An assumption of the study, in addition to the hypotheses, was 
also tested. The assumption was tested that group book discussion can be 
standardised to rule out the particular group leadership team as a var^ 
lable« Each of tha three leader groups when compared singly to the fourth 
leader group was not significantly different from it-. When, however, all 
the groti^ps were compared at the same time, a significant difference appeared 
on only one out of the twelve concepts, WHITE P.ACE. No difference between 
leader groups was found on the Socialization Scale* 

The White Inmates and those who had 16 or more months to serve 
rated the WHITE RACE higher than ,dld their Black group members or those 
«^o had 15 moRths or less to serve, no matter which leader group they were 
in. The group whose participants made the lowest mean posttest scores on 
the concept, WHITE RACE (Table 30, page 118), had two White leaders. A 
possible explanation is that the participants reacted negatively to not 
having one Black leader since the other groups did. This is a highly 
tentative explanation because these participants exhibited no other dif- 
ferences on the remainder of the tests or when compared singly to the 
group used as a base. 

These interpretations, based on the monitoring of the tapes of the 
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discussions, the findings of the study, and consultation with group leaders 
lead to the following conclusions* 

Conclusions 

The findings of this study led to several conclusions concerning 
group book discussion as bibl iotherapy for those in correctional institu- 
tions who desire to participate and who have the ability to read and com* 
prehend: 

1, Bibl'otherapy may be a helpful adjuvant to the correctional 
program for improving attitudes related to behavioral concepts for all 
categories of inmates. 

Attitudes toward the behaviors, DOPE ADDICTION and STEALIMS^ indi«> 
cated a mtich higher rejection of these concej^ by those in the experi- 
mental groups as compared with the control groups. This finding was sig- 
nificant beyond the «01 level for all the background variables analyzed* 

2« Bibl iotherapy may be a helpful adjuvant to the correctional 
program in improving attitudes toward persons for inmates possessing cer- 
tain bMkground characteristics. 

This conclusion is based on the fact that when bibl iotherapy was 
analyzed by certain background characteristics, attitude improvement by 
those possessing certain characteristics within the experimental groups 
was indicated by higher posttest scores. 

3« Bibliotherapy may be effectively carried out by librarians^ 
when working with small inmate groups, who meet the criteria for group 
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tx>ok discussion leaders listed on pages 67 and 68, 

This seems to be true across certain differences In leader char*- 
acterlstlcs by analysis of the data testing the effect of differences 
among leaders. 

These conclusions, in addition to questions that arose as the design 
of this study was planned and carried out, have led to implications for 
the field of llbrarlanshlp and for further research in blbliotherapy« 

Implications for Llbrarlanshlp 

The findings of this study, while not ''proving** beyond a doubt that 

group book discussion can create anti^riminal attitudes, do contain evl-* 

/ 

dence th^ group book discussion can be an agent in such an influence and 
that bibl lotherapy. then, may be said to exist as a positive treatment 
form. This device, which shows promise of strengthening anti-criminal 
attitudes, is worth further use from the standpoint of a structured reha** 
bllitation program. These group book discussions must, of course, be 
limited to those who wish to participate and have the capacity to read. 

The finding that socially acceptable attitudes may be fostered by 
group book discussion also has usefulness for llbrarlanshlp. As prison 
reform in some states leads to half<^ay houses and comrounity^based place-> 
ment for Inmates, the nature of institutional llbrarlanshlp may change^ 
Traveling institutional librarians or community librarians might conduct 
group book discussions in several half-^ay houses and prepare inmates for 
discussions at the public library, thus building a bridge %o the outside 
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uorld. Group book discussions in public libraries could reinforce posi- 
tive life values if an inmate could continue group book discussion after 
his release from a correctional institution. 

Another implication for the field of llbrarianship is that if posi- 
tive social attitudes can be encouraged by bibl iotherapy^ then the occur- 
rence of negative social attitudes toward socially censured behavior might 
be moderated by its use. Public and school librarians may wish to insti- 
tute book discussion groups for^ their value of fostering positive personal 
and social attitudes as well as for their educational worth. 

The many requests for a continuation of group book discussions at 
both Institutions ,in which this study was conducted is indication that 
the reading and discussions were enjoyed^^ It is possible that enjoyment 
is one of the elements necessary for positive change to occur. 

This study demonstrated that librarians can conduct discussion 
groups which are both enjoyable and beneficial* This Justifies adding 
group book discussion to the normal repertoire library service. 

B!|plication8 for Further Research 

A numiber of implications for further research became evident as 
this research progressed. There is a need for the following studies on 
bibl lotherapys 

1. Exploration of the reasons why bibliotherapy studies have found 
distinct changes in behavior and behavior attitude . but no change in atti- 
tudes In ^rsonal relationships. 
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2. Testing the difference In attitudes and behavior due to group 
composition^ It might be possible to determine whether there is a need 
for interaction between groups possessing a certain individual background 
factor 9 as Recidivism, for change to occur by placing only recidivists In 
one group, only non«-recidivists in another, and a mixture of the two in 
a third and holding as many other factors as possible constant* Comparable 
control groups randomly chosen would be needed. 

« 

3« Determining the effect of book discussion alone, as against 
In combination with other therapies* 

4» Examining effect on attitudes and behavior of group acceptance 
of each individual group member by comparing results of Sociograms, or 
other measuring devices , with posttest attitude scores and behavior anal«» 
'^'^^ses, 

I 5« Testing the effect of pretesting on participants by using 

Pretest/Post test Design with Posttest-4nly Design (and other popular 
designs » if possible) with the Semantic Different ial . Effect of other 
tests when these designs are used is needed* 

6» Ascertaining the results of using a Semantic Differential test 
composed of only behavioral concepts, as opposed to concepts of persons, 
things, and Issues, measured by evaluative measurement terms to ascertain 
if attitudes toward all types of behavioral concepts change, whether just 
those behaviors which have special significance to the problems of a 
specific group change, or whether there is no change at all. 

7. Discovering the personal characteristics of persons whose 
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Attitudes are most significantly changed by bibliotherapy« 

8. Examining the effect on participant attitudes of differing 
types of discussion* 

9« Determining the effect or participant attitudes made by leaders 
of differing personal characteristics. 

10« Measuring the long term effect of bibl iotherapy studied by 
means of follow**up studies of Recidivism of those who have participated 
in group book discussion possibly correlated with length of time tte people 
have participated. 

11« Testing the maintenance of attitude gains for those who are 
serving long sentences. 

12« Devising a series of studies to isolate the factors which are 
necessary for successful, bib liotherapy programs* j 

13. Conducting bibl iotherapy programs of differing lengths of time 
(2 months, 3 months, etc.) to test their effect in order to determine the 
optimum length of such a program. 

Ik^ Exploring the effect of bibl iotherapy progrsns of differing 
frequencies, i. e., every day, three times a week, weekly, etc., in one, 
two, or three hour sessions, in order to determine the optimum exposure 
time for tuch a program. /^"^* 

15, Determining the difference in effect on participants of single 
versus dual bibl Iotherapy leadership, as well as minimum and maximum group 
size. 

16. Replicating this study with inmates in the North Central United 



states to discover if the results are reproducible, 

17, Initiating scientifically controlled studies of inmates in 
other parts of the country to determine if inmates differ in response to 
blbliotherapy according to area, 

18, Th^ testing of Katz*s Theory of Attitude Change (described on 
pages 15 and 16 of this study) by a bibliotherapist working with a psy- 
chiatrist, 

19» Selecting a relevant model from the body of mass media research 
and applying It to blbliotherapy. Mass media research has concentrated 
on determining the effect of various media exposure on attitudes related 
to one specific issue, whereas this study used the Semant ic Differential 
to measure general concepts, 

20, Investigating the Influence of book ownership with the privl*- 
lege of marking in the book? on the attitudes of inmates, 

21, Investigating the difference made in inmate attitudes and be- 
havior by reading alone, by reading and discussion, and by opinion dis~ 
cussion alone, 

22, Exploring the correlation between amount and kind of reading 
history (reading records) and change in inmate attitudes and behavior when 
blbliotherapy I9 conducted, 

23, Determining i!f Sutherland's Theory of Differential Association 
holds true for blbliotherapy groups by randomly assigning those with 
more socially acceptable tendencies to experimental^ and control groups 
and then comparing the groups. 
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of Inreat^l^ who arc constantly subject to parole, transfer to other Insti- 
tutions or to special projects, etc« 'frTthis study inmates were asked not 
to volunteer for the program if their parole board was to meet prior to 
the end of^he project. Some of those in the sample were paroled or trans 
ferred before the completion of the program although that, had not been 
their expectation, 

' The number of jpart icipants proposed for each group had to be re« 
duced from an expected sixteen to eight, because (1) security in a mex«« 
imum security institution dictated it, and (2) it was felt that enough 
particlpatidn to sustain interest would not be possible in a larger group. 
This limitation proved beneficial because of the increased interaction 
between participants that vas possible, ^ 1 

The support of the institutional librarians was essential to this 
project. This research benefited greatly from^the active involvement of ' 
a professional staff member in each institution to coordinate the program 
with institution life, recruit participants, act as liaison between instil- 
tution and research staff, and straighten out problems that arose between 
group meetings. 

The climate of change with its accompanying uncertainties led to 
an explosive emotional tension during the time of this project. This 
crisis atmosphere was especially prevalent the week prior to testing at 
the Visconsin Home for Women where a governor *s commission was c6nducting 
studies and wK^re the Parole Board was to meet to consider the paroles of 
some of the vomen in the experimental and control groups the day following 
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the testing. Testing is best done when less stress Is present , although 
the kinds of effects of'the tension on testing could not be precisely 
Identified. 

The degree of inmate suspicion and curiosity present in correctional 
institutions was not anticipated by the principal in^stigf \ was 

'limited explanation of the project within which the book discussion took 
place. It was found that even minor points might well have been explored 
with the participants and that they should Have beelPtold as much as pos-/ 
sible within the limits of guarding the resiilts of the study. / 

In spite of such problems as these, it is the opinion of the ini^esti- 
gator that the benefits to be reaped by such rcrs^arcti are great enough to 
warrant the attempt. 
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APPENDIX li TESTING INSTRUMENTS 

A. SEMANTIC DIFFERENTUL 

The directions given for the Semantic Differential and the test 
follov. The placement of each concept was randomly assigned so that no 
two people answered the test in the same order. 



DIRECTI6NS 



Each page has a term such as VIOMEN at the top. Check the space 
between each pair of two describing words, such as **Slncere** and **In8lncere^ 
th«t> best fits the meaning of the term lODMEN. Continue marking each page 
until you finish. ^ \ 

i 

DOPE ADDICTION 



Smart 
Dependable 
Hot Responsible 
Cruel 
Cowardly 
Unselfish 
Love 
Bad 
flurtful 



Dumb 

Undependable 

Responsible ^ 

Kind 

Brave 

Selfish 

Hate 

Good 

Helpful 
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Dependabl€ : i 
Cowardly i : 
Cruel : x 



ResponslblW :^ 
Bad 
Duml) t 
Confident 
Helpful 
Vnaelfiah 



STEALING 
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f independable 
\ Brave 
J Kind 

Mot Eeaponalble 
\ Good 

Staart 

Fearful 
I Hurtful 
: Selfish 



HCMBN 



Ina incere : ; 

Reasonable : : 

Fearful t : 

Ounb : : 

Good ; ; 

Brave ; ; 

Dependable ; : 

Selfish : : : : : : ; ; Unselfish^ 

Hot Responsible ; : ; i x i \ \ Responsible 



: Sincere 
: TJnreasonable 
: Confident 

SiBuirt 
2 Bad 



: : t I Coward ly 



: : ! Undependable 



MYSELF 



1U8 



Smart 
Undependable 
. Fearful 
Brave 
Sincere 
Hurtful 
Bad 

Unselfish 
Responsible 



Dumb 

Dependable 

Confident 

Cowardly 

Insincere 

Helpful 

Good 

Selfish 

Not responsible 



WHITE RACE 



Unselfish 
Responsible 
Unreasonable 
Helpful 
Bad 
Kind 
Dumb 
Sincere 
Hate 



Selfish 

Not responsible 

Reasonable 

Hurtful 

Good 

Cruel 

Smart 

Insincere 

Love 



MOTW.RS 
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Dependable 
Unreason^le 
Bad 
Brave 
Insincere 
Smart 
Kind 
Fearful 
Unselfish 




TIndependable 
Reasonable 
Go^ 

Cowardly 
Sincere 
Dumb 
Cruel 
Confident 
Selfish 



\ 



MF.N 



Unreasonable 
Brave 
Sincere 
Cruel 
Selfish 
independable 
Good 
Smart 
Wurtfnl 



Rea^'onable 
Cowardly 
Insincere 
Kind 

I^nself Ish 

Dependable 

Bad 

Dumb 

Helpful 



GOD 
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Kind 
Bad 

Unreasonable 
Unselfish 
Love 
Sincere 
independable 
Smart 
Hurtful 



Cruel 
Good 

Reasonable 

Selfish 

Hate 

Insincere 
Dependable 
Dumb 
Helpful 



FATHERS 



Insincere 
Unselfish 
Brave 
Dumb 
Good 
Kind 

independable 
Reasonable 
Hurtful 



Sincere 

Selfish 

Cowardly 

Smart 

Bad 

Cruel 

DependabJ^e 

Unreasonable 

Helpful 
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PAHOIE OFP'ICER 



Hate 
Responsible 
Reasonable 
Helpful 
Cowardly 
Insincere 
Cruel 
Confident 
Un55elf iBh 



Love 

Not responsible 

Unreasonable 

Hurtful 

Brave 

Sincere 

Kind 

Fearful 

Selfish 



BLACK PACE 



Selfish 
Helpful 
Cniel 
Insincere 
Responsible 
l^nreasonablc 
Love 
Good 
Dumb 



J 

Unselfish 
Hurtful 
Kind 
Sincere 

Not responsible 

Reasonable 

Hate 

Bad 

Smart 
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B. PERSONAL VALUES ABSTRACT 

Harrison Gough, the author of the California PsycholoRi cal Inven- 
tory (CTl)t chose certain scales from that instrument to construct the 
Personal Values Abstract (PVA), \/ 

The PVA includes the entire 38 items from the Femininity Scale of 
the CPl, which has been validated in American studies and work in several 
foreign countries. 

Thirty-two items were selected fct the PVA from the 5k items of the 
Socialieation Sc«le of the CTl. Theee 32 items were those with the most 
significant differentiations in the original validation. The cn Sociali- 
sation Scale has been validated in more than ten cross-cultural applica- 
tlona. "The underlying dimension of measurccent is addressed to 

the Internal isat ion of norns and the degree to which behavior is spontan- 
eously guided by normative sanctions,"**^ 

The third scale of the m. Modernity, was developed by an item- 
cluster analysis from the first cluster of scales of the CPI to assess 
the 32 items having the highest correlations on norm-changing and norm- 
Inprovlng. 

In order to identify the exact pay. h . ic^ical meaning attached to 

each variable, the three scales were scored on rsmples cf male and female 

college students for whom adjectival descriptions by peers were available. 

Each subject had been rated by three acquaintances using the Gough Adjec- 

U7 

tlve Check list (Gough and Heilbrun, 1965). 'The tallies for each 
•djeitlve in the 300-item list is taken as the score of the student on 



\ 
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that attribute 

For the Socialization Scale the most positive correlates for females 

V 

wert reiponsible, reliable, kind, self -controlled, con»rvative, patient, 
peaceable, truating, cooperative, and obliging. The key negative cor~ 
relates were disorderly, reckless, rebellious, sarcastic, careless, coarse, 
headstrong, unconventional, impulsive, and cynical. The strongest posi- 
tive correlates for men were reliable, reasonable, steady, honest, sincere, 
wholesome, organised, responsible, stable, and modest; and the most nega- 
tive correlates were undependable , rebellious. Irresponsible, hard-hearted, 

US 

careless, reckless, thankless. Impulsive, distrustful, and argumentative. 
The following table was used to interpret the data on the Personal 
Values Abstract , 

J 

NORMS 

NORMATIVE DATA FROM SAMPLES OF 529 HALBS AND Wl FEMALES 



Correlations* Males Females 







Sn 




M 


8D 


M 


SD 


My 




.01 


-.06 


19.07 


ft.is 


18.62 


4.30 


Sn 


-.Oft 




.06 


23.99 


3,60 


25.78 


3.<iO 




-.22 


.10 




14.11 


3.19 


21.11 


3.21 



SCALES 



The modernity scale is Intended to assess the kind of self^-conf idenoe^ 
apontaneity^ and personal verve that one finds in individuals interested in 
new experience and variation in routine. High-scorers are often seen as 



♦above diagonal, males; below diagonal^ females. 
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6elf-a88ure<f^ outgoing, and pleasure-seeking, whereas low-scorers arc 
seen as diffident, conventional in outlook, and lacking in social grace 
and poise. 

The Socialization scale reflects the degree to which one has^ntern- 
allzed societal values concerning self-discipline, the management of im- 
pulse^ and the acceptance of order. High-scorers tend to be seen as 
responsible, organized, and self-controlled, whereas low-scorers are des- 
cribed as rebellious, undependable, and headstrong. 

The Femininijty scale attempts to identify patterns of interest and 
preference indicative of nurturance and the conservation of human rela- 
tionships on the one hand versus enterprise and potency on the other. 
High-scoring women are often described as feminine, gentle, and sympa- 
thetic, low-scoring as restless, self-assertive, and dissatisfied* High- 
scoring men tend to be seen as dependent, irresolute, and sensitive, low- 
scoring as masculine, forceful, and self-reliant.* 

The Personal Values Abstract follows on pages 155-156.** 



*Harrieon G. Gough, ••Personality Assessment in the Study of Popu- 
lation/' in Psychological Aspects of Population Control , ed. by J. T. 
Fawcett (New Yortc: Basic Books, Inc., 1972). 



♦^Reproduced by special permission from: Harrison G. Gough, 
Personal Values Abstract (Palo Alto, Gal.: Consulting Psychologists 
Press. Inc.. 1956. 1970). 



INSTRUCTIONS: Mftiety-seven statements are given on these pages Please read each 
one and decide whether you would agree or disagree with the statement made If you 
agree with the statement, or think that it is true about you, blacken in the box under 
'T'' (for "true") If you disagree with the statement, or think that it is not true about 
you. blacken in the box under -p^ (for ''false'') Please respond to every item, even if 
you must guess on some 



T F 

□ □ I 

□ □ 2 

□ □ 3 

□ □ 4. 

□ • □ 5. 

□ □ 6. 

□ □ 7. 

□ □ 8. 

□ □ 9 

□ □ 10. 



□ □ II 

□ □ 12 

□ □ n 

□ □ 14. 

□ □ 15. 

□ □ 16. 

□ □ 17. 

□ □ 18 

□ □ 19 

□ □ 20. 

□ □ 21 

□ □ 22. 



I am quite a fast reader. 

I like adventure stories better than romantic 
stones 

I often think about how I look and what 
impression I am making upon others 
It IS always a good thing to be frank 

I want to be an important person in the 
community. 

My home life was always happy. 

A person needs to ''show off" a little now 
and then. 

A windstorm terrifies me 

I get nervous when I have to ask someone 
for a job, 

. When in a group of people. I usually do 
what the others want rather than make sug- 
gestions. 

. I am very slow in making up m> nimd 

I never worry about my looks 

Women should not be allowed to drink in 
cocktail bars. 

I think I would like the work of a building 
contractor. 

I find It easy to "drop" or **break with" a 
friend. 

I seem to be about as capable and smart as 
most others around me. 

I get very tense and anxious when I think 
other people are disapproving of me 

I often feel that I made a wrong choice in 
my occupation. 

Tm pretty sure I know how we can settle 
the international problems we face today 

I am embarras«;ed by dirty stories 

I must admit that I enjoy placing practical 
jokes on people. 

When I was going to school. I played hooky 
quite often. 



AbMracied from ihc California PsVthdlo^Kal In 
1956, 1970 by Consulfinj; PsVLhdldgKts Press, 577 " 
Not fo he reprodiiLcd m v,hok ^^r m p,\\{ fxicpt I 
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□ □ 23 I would disapprove of anyone^s drinking to 

the point of intoxication at a party 

□ □ 24. I became quite irntated when I see some- 

one spit on the sidewalk 

D n 25. I would do almost anything on a dare 

□ □ 26. I^is very hard for me to tell anyone about 

myself 

n n 27 I get excited very easily. 

□ □ 28 With things going as they are, it*s pretty 

hard to keep up hope of amounting to 
something. ^ 

□ |_J 29 I would like the job of a foreign correspon- 

dent for a newspaper. 

□ □ 30. I prefer a shower to a bathtub. 

□ n ^1 ' have had more than my share of things 

to worry about. 

□ □ 32. People today have forgotten how to feel 

properly ashamed of themselves. 

□ □ 33. The thought of being in an automobile ac- 

cident IS very frightening to me. 

□ □ ^4. My parents have often disapproved of my 

friends. 

□ □ 35 I like to be the center of attention. 

□ □ 36 The average person is not able to appreci- 

ate art and music very well. 

□ □ 37. I have never been in trouble with the law. 

□ □ 38 I can be friendly with people who do things 

which I consider wrong. 

□ QJ 39 Sometimes I have the same dream over and 

over. 

□ □ 40 in school I was sometimes sent to the prin- 

cipal lor cutting up. 

□ □ 41 I f)elieve we are made better by the trials 

ar d hardships of life, 

Li □ 42 At times I tee! like picking a fist fight with 
someone 

[.1 C P'lrents have generally let me make my 

own decisions 
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F 




n 

LJ 


n 


44. I was stow learner in school 


n 

i I 


□>J3. 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


1 fhlnlr 1 u/niitH lilrp fhp u/<^rL nf a ifrt^c^ 

designer. 


□ 


□ 


74 


n 


n 

LJ 


46 Most of the time I feci happy. 


1 — 1 

LJ 


□ 


75. 


□ 


□ 


47. I like poetry. 








□ 


□ 


48. 1 think I am stricter about right and wrong 
than most people. 


□ 


□ 


76. 


□ 


1 — 1 
□ 


49. I seem to do things that I regret more often 

thiin nfh(*r ncnnlp t^cs 


□ 


□ 


77. 


r "1 

□ 


□ 


50. 1 am likely not to speak to people until they 


□ 


□ 


78. 






spepk to me. 




□ 


□ 


51. I think I would like to drive a racing car 










U 


1 Kiiuw wnu ropuiiMuic lur iiiusi ui iii y 
troubles. 




□ 


79. 


□ 


□ 


53. 1 have a tendency to give up easily when I 
meet HifTiciilt nrohlems 


□ 


□ 


80. 


n 

UJ 


n 

LJ 


54. I like to be with a crowd who pltiy jokes on 


□ 


□ 


81. 






one another. 




□ 


□ 


55. Life usually hands me a pretty raw deal 


□ 


□ 


82. 


□ 


□ 


56. I read at least ten books a year 


1 — 1 

u 


□ 


83. 


□ 


□ 


57. I think I would like the work of u clerk in a 








□ 


□ 


large department store. 


□ 


□ 


84. 


58. I have often gone against my parents' 


85. 


wishes. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


59. 1 usually expect to succeed in thmgs I do 


□ 


□ 


86. 


□ 


□ 


60. 1 am somewhat afraid of the dark. 


□ 


□ 


61. People often talk about me behind my back. 


□ 


□ 


87. 


□ 


□ 


62. I like to read about history. 




□ 


□ 


63. 1 think I could do better than most of the 


□ 


□ 


88. 






present politicians if I were in office. 




□ 


□ 


64. I have never done any heavy drinking. 


□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 


89. 
90. 


□ 


□ 


65. I would rather be a steady and dependable 
worker than a brilliant but unstable one. 


□ 


□ 


66. \ am inclined to take things hard. 


□ 


□ 


91. 




1 — 1 


67 I would never play cards (poker) with a 

nil dl IKCI . 


□ 


□ 


92 


□ 


□ 


68. A person does not need to worry about 
other people if only he looks after himselt 


□ 


□ 


9.3 


n 


n 


69. I would like to be a soldier. 


□ 


□ 


94. 


□ 


□ 


70. 1 don't think I'm quite as happy as others 
seem to be. 


□ 


□ 


95. 


□ 


□ 


71. Sometimes f rather enjoy going against the 
rules and doing things I'm not supposed to 


u 


u 


96. 


□ 


□ 


72. A person is better olT if he doesn t trust 


□ 




'>7. 



anyone. 
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I very much like hunting. 

I used to steal sometimes when 1 was a 
youngster 

In a group, I usually take the responsibihty 
for getting people introduced. 

I think I would like the work of a garage 
mechanic 

My home as a child was less peaceful and 
quiet than those of most other peoole. 

Our thinking would be a lot better off if we 
would just forget about words like "prob- 
ably," "approximately," and "perhaps," 

If I get too much change in a store, I aK 
ways give it back. 

Even the idea of giving a talk in public 
makes me afraid. 

I never make judgments about people until 
I am sure of the facts. 

I think I would like the work of a librarian. 

As a youngster in school I used to give the 
teachers lots of trouble 

I think 1 am usually a leader in my group. 

Sometimes I feel that 1 am about to go to 

pieces. 

If the pay was right, I would like to travei 
with a circus or carnival. 

I have a natural talent for influencing 
people. 

I would like to be a nurse. 

I never cared much for school. 

The trouble with many people is that they 
don't take things seriously enough. 

1 like mechanics magazines. 

The members of Tny family were always 
very close to each other. 

People seem naturally to turn to me when 
decisions have to be made. 

I must admit I feel sort of scared when 1 
move to a strange place. 

My parents never really understood me 

I set a high standard for myself and I feel 
others should do the same 

jf 1 were a reporter, I would like very much 
to report news of the theater. 



APPBiroXX III DISCUSSION LEADERS AMD GUIDING PRINCIPICS 
FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS 

A. GROVP BOOR DISCUSSION LEADERS 

Tte book dlscuBSlon leaders at the Wiacone^n Home for Women were: 
a« UHlf T^am One: 

Mr8« Mae Haydent the institution librarian who has served ^ years 

in that capacity* 
Miss Monteria Hightower^ a specialist degree candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsint Madisont experienced in library ifork 
with minority groups in the inner city* 
b« WHW Teaai Two: 

Dr« Dennis Ribbens* experienced public and university librarian 

who has worked with inmates previously* 
Mrs* Lois Hinseth» a registered nurse with a degree in public 
health nursing* and experienced as a professitmal librarian 
in a psychiatric hospital • 
The book discussion leaders at the Wisconsin Correctional Institution 

were: 
a* WCI Team One: 

Mrs* Jeanne Dornfeldt» the institution librarian who has served 

in that capacity for eleven years* 
Mr* Prentiss Gillespie, a Library School master's candidate who 

157 
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baa worked with Innates previously • 
b» OCI Team Two: 

Mr» Allen Zoroya, a public librarian, who la conpletlng an addi- 
tional degree in phlloaophy^ 
Miaa Veronica Murray, a Library School master *s candidate pre- 
paring to become a correctional institution librarian^ 

B« GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS 

Object Ives s 

a» To afford vicarious experience in dealing with problems and dif- 
ficult aituations thereby affording a larger reservoir of solutions 
from which to choose • 

b« To lessen the sense of frustration and isolation when it becomes 
evident that others have the same or similar problems* 

€• To learn the mechanics of working within an **idea** group effec- 
tively» 

d» To enhance self-concept by membership in a group that deala witt^ 
ideas • 

e» To form a bridge to the outside world by participation in a 

library-related activity available to those outside institution 
walls* 

f« To afford a release from stress* 

g» To increase self-»under standing so that the inmate may become more 
independent and self-directive. 
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h« To enhance self -esteem as the ability to fonaulate ideas and artic- 
ulate them to the group grows* 

i« To learn to discriminate between fact and opinion* 

J« To learn to assess the motives and values of others and their own 
by examination of those revealed in literature* 

k. To increase ability for concern for others as insight develops 
as to the dsmamics of human relationships* 

1« To • • encountert consider, and try out new ways of perceiving 

old data, as he begins to borrow the eyes of the group; and these 

new ways of perceiving permit new patterns of response to which 

111 

the group also gives -exercise lind practice*** ' 
Process: 

The leaders wills 

a« Keep the discussion operating at an objective, fact-documented level* 
b« Hold Identification with the leader at a minimum through focusing 

members of the group continuously on the book and the author's 

ideas* 

c« Will ask a question to stimulate discussion, but will not inject 
their own views* 

d« Will allow no one to monopolise the discussion or violate the rules 

of common courtesy* 
e« Will gently encourage everyone to make a contribution* 
f* Will encourage critical, evaluative, and increasingly more dis- 
criminating comments • 
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ANALYSIS OP OOVARUHCE, MAIN EFFECTS 



TABLE 31 

\ 

"550CIALIZATION" 
EFFECT OP INDIVIDITAL FACTORS 



Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


{ Mean 
! Square 


'P oU,03ft 
, 1. U8. .05 


1 Error 


' »8 


521.97 


j 

I 10.87 


! 


i Error ♦ Sex 


W *^32.31 


i • 




! Spx 


• 

1 




i. 10.3U 

IB 


.95 


. Error ♦ Offense 


h9 


coo All 

533,94 




■ • - - ■ 


Offense 
Error ♦ Race 


1 
fi A 

h9 


11,97 

coo !■ /\ 

528,49 


il.97 

I 
i 


1.10 


Race 


I 


O, 


6.52 


.59 


Error ♦ Achieveroent 


U9 


521.97 






Achievement 


1 


00.00 


00.00 


0.00 


Error + Recidivism 


U9 


522.07 






Recidivism 


1 


.10 


.10 


0.00 


Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 


U9 


522.19 






Months to be 'Served 




.22 


1 .22 


.02 


Error ♦ Months Served, 


U9 


535.18 






Months Served 




13.21 


13.21 


1.21 


1 Error ♦ Age 


1*9 

1 


538.19 


f 


1 


Age 


1 . 


16.22 


16.22 


1.U9 


Error ♦ Group 




521*. 66 






Group 


I 


2.69 


2.69 


.21* 
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MEAN POSTTEST (AMVSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR) BY INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



TABLE 32 
^SOCIALIZATION*' 



TABLE 33 
♦VHITE RACE** 



Factor 



I Male 
I Female 

Offense 

Against Persona 
Against Property 

Race 

Black 
White 

Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 

Recldlvl sm 
Yes 
No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Servad 

36 or less 

37 or more 

Age 

25 or leas 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 



13.85 
1U.78 



13 .85 
1U.93 



13.85 
1U.72 



13.85 
13.87 



13.85 
13.75 



13.05 
1U.02 



13.85 
12.37 



13.85 
15,05 



13.85 
13.41 



Factor 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Offense 

-Against Persons 
Against Property 

Race 

Black 
White 

Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean ' 

Recidivism 
Yes 

No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Age 



25 or less 

26 or more 



Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 

... j 

28.27 , 
2U.59 



28.27 

30.73 



28.27 
3U.06 



2b,27 
29.117 



28.27 
30,k7 



28.27 
28.98 



28.27 
3U.87 



28,27 
27.93 



28,27 > 
29,35 
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Source 



Error 

Error ♦ Sex 
Sex 

Error ♦ Offense 
Offense 



Error ♦ Race 
Race 



TABLE 3U 
••WHITE RACET*-- 
EFFECT OF INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



Degrees of Sum of Mean 
Freedom Squares Square 



Error ♦ Achievement 

Achievement 
Error ♦ Recidivism 

Recidivism 

Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 



Error ♦ Monthft lerved 

Months Served 
Error ♦ Age 

Age 

Error ♦ Group 

Group (Experimental ^ 
vs. Control) 1 



k9 

1 
U9 

1 
U9 

1 
k9 

1 
49 

1 

19 
1 

U9 
1 

M 
1 

k9 



3060.38 63.75 



3217y8«^ 
J.U 
312I\71 
61.33 
3335.U7 
275.09 
3072.26 
11.88 
3117.67 
57.29 



3061.61 
1.23 

I 

3075.68 



157.U6 



61.33 



275.09 



11.88 



57.29 



306'*. 21 

3.83 , 3.83 
3336.61 
276.23 276.23 



1.23 



15.30 , 15.30 
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Source 



Error 



Error ♦ ^ex 
Sftx 



Error ♦ Offense 



Offense 



Error ♦ Pace 
Race 

Error ♦ Achievement 
Achievement 

Error Recidivism 
Recidivism 



TABLE 35 
••WOMEN** 

EFFECT OP INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 



Error ♦ Months Served 
/ Months Served 
Error ♦ Age 
Age 

Error ♦ Group 
Group 



Degrees of 
Freedom 

^9 

1 
U9 

1 
U9 

1 
49 

1 
U9 

1 

i»9 

1 
^♦9 

1 
U9 

1 
i*9 

1 



Sum of Mean F ^^.03k 
Squares Square ^» 

t - , ■ 

;31/*0.37 65. U2 
• 31U2.13 

1.76 1.76 .02 
3262,36 I 

121.99 121.99 1.86 
3150.88 

10.51 10.51 .16 
321U.87 

7U.50 7U.50 1.13 
3302.09 
161.72 161.72 2.U7 

327/*. 98 

13U.61 13/*. 61 2.05 

' - f - 

3531.18 

390.81 390.81 i 5.97* 
3281.10 

1U0.73 1U0.73 2,15 
3ia6.1i 

5.7U 5.7U ,08 
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MEAN POSTTBST (ARJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR) BY INDIVIDUAL FACTOR5? 



TABLE 36 
••WOMEN'^ 



TABLE 37 
••MEN'^ 



Factor 



T 



I Sex 

Male 

I Female 

t — - ^ 

Offense 

Against Persona 
Against Property 

i 

Race 

Black 
White 



Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 

Recidivism 
Yes 
No 



Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 

Age 

25 or less 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 



33.18 
» 33.57 



33.19 
36.67 



33.18 
34,30 



31.18 
36.21 



33.18 
36.83 



33.18 
28.98 



33.13 



33.18 
3^.72 



33,18 
32.53 



Factor 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Offense 

Against Persons 
Against Property 

Race 

Black 
White 

Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 

RciCidlvism 
Yes 
No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Age 

25 or less 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 



; 25.61 
, 23.33 



25«61 
24*19 



25.61 
31.89 



25.61 
30*80 



25.61 
27.87 



25.61 
30.01 



25.61 
29.08 



25.61 
27.04 



33.18 
28.30 
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.f 



Source 



i Error 



Error ♦ Sex 
Sex 

Error ♦ Offense 
Offense 



Error ♦ Race 
Race 



Error ♦ Achievement 
Achievement 



TABLE 38 



EFFECT OF INDIVIDUAL FACTORS^— 




f 



Degrees of Sum of 



Mean 



Error ♦ Recidivism 

Recidivism 

Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 

Error ♦ Months Served 

Months ?5erved 



i Error ♦ Age 
1 Age 
! Error ♦ Group 
Group 



i Freedom 

1 

49 

1 
U9 

1 
Il9 

1 
h9 

1 

U9 
1 
U9 
1 
U9 
1 

1 



Squares i- Square i ^' '^^ 
2293.95 ! U7.79 
2353.71 ^ 

59.76 59.76 1,25 



23m.37 

20. U2 20.U2 
2569.96 

276.01 276.01 
2U86.67 

192.72 192.72 



2356.57 
62.62 



I 2371. i»6 
77.51 

2317.08 
23.13 

2392. i»3 
98. US 



62.62 



l'*9.53 li»9.53 



77^51 

23.13 

r 

98. U8 



5.77- 



U.03 



1.31 



3.12 



1,62 



.«»8 



2.06 
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i Source 



TABLE 39 
••MOTHERS'* 
EFFECT OF INDI\^TDUAL FACTORS 



Degrees of Sum df^' Mean 
Freedom Squares x^quare 



Error 



Error ♦ Sex 
Sex 



Error ♦ Offense 
Offense 
', Error ♦ Pace 
Race 

' Error ♦ Achievement 

Achievement 

Error ♦ Recidivism 

Recidivism 

Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 

, Error ♦ Months S,erved 

Months Served 

Error ♦ Age 

f 

Age 

Error ♦ Group 
' Group 



U8 
U9 

1 
U9 

1 
1*9 

1 
1*9 

1 
1*9 

1 

49 

1 
1*9 

1 
1*9 

1 
49 

1 




^1. 48, .05 - 



5921.67 

38.20 
5910.0U 

26.57 
5957.70 

74.23 
5968.80 

85.33 



1.59 



163.86 



S883.U7 ' lJ^.57 
5885.06 
1.59 
6047.33 
163,86 
6065.55 

182.08 182.08 

y 

5892.64 
9.17 
5894.65 
11.18 



9.17 



11.18 



38.20 



26.57 



74.23 



85.33 



.01 



1.33 



1.48 



.07 



.09 



•'1 



.21 



.60 



.«9 
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MEAN POSTTEST SCORES (AMCSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR) BY INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



TABLE 
"MOTHERS* 



TABLE ftl 
"FATHERS" 



I Factor 

] 

' Sex 

Male 
; Female 

j Offense 

Against Persons 
I Against Property 



Race 



Blsck 

White 

' Achievement 

Above Mean 
Below Mean 

Recidivism 
Yes 

* No 

, Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 

Age 

25 or less 
I 26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 



53.58 
53.20 



53.58 
57.61 



53.58 
H9.02 



53.58 
52.52 



53.58 
52.63 



53.58 
51.36 



53.58 
55. 6U 



53.58 
56.15 



53.58 
51.08 



Factor 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Offense 

Against Persons 
Against Property 

Race 

Black 
White 

Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 

Recidivism 
Yes 
No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Served 
/ 36 or less 
37 or more 

Age 

25 or less 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control «' 



Mean 



37.72 
35.00 



37.72 
U1.36 



37.72 
36.55 



37.72 
38.50 



37.72 
39.83 



37.72 
39.61* 



37.72 
39.95 



37.72 
43.60 



37.72 
36.66 
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Source 



Error 



Error ♦ Sex 
Sex 

Error ♦ Offense 

Offense 
Error ♦ Race 

Race 



Error ♦ Achievement 
Achievement 

Error ♦ Recidivism 
Recidivism 



TABLE H2 
"FATHERS** 
EFFECT OP INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



' Degrees of | Sum of 



Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 



Error ♦ Months Served 
Months Served 

Error ♦ Age 
Age 

Error ♦ Group 
Group 



Freedom 
U8 
U9 

1 
U9 

1 
k9 

1 
k9 

1 
k9 

1 

k9 

1 
1*9 

1 
k9 

1 
1*9 

1 



Squares 
U917.85 
5005.51 

87.66 
5053.01 
135.16 
U929.15 

11.30 
a922.60 
a. 75 
a969.02 

51.17 

^9^5. 88 
28.03 

^9^8. 96 
31.11 

5297.17 
379.32 

a933.17 
15.32 



I Mean 
I Square 



102.^5 



87.66 



135.16 



11.30 



U.75 



51.17 



28.03 



3i.ll 



379.32 



15.32 
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TABLB 43 
"BLACK RACE" 
EFFECT OF INDIVIDtlAL FACTORS 



Source 



1^ Error 

i Error ♦ Sesc 



1 



Sex 



Error ♦ Offense 
Offense 



I 



Error ♦ Race 



Race 



; Error ♦ Achievement 

i 

Achievement 



i Error ♦ Recidivism 
Recidivism 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 



Error ♦ Months Served 
Months Served 



Error ♦ Age 
Age 

Error ♦ Group 

Group (Experimental 
vs. Control) 



48 



3553.30 



Mean 
Square ' 

71*. 02 ' 



1, U8, .05 



49 


3610.IA 






1 


57. lU 


57.114 , 


.77 


U9 


36143.36 






1 


90.06 


90.06 


1.21 


k9 


14223.56 






1 


670.26 


670.26 


9.05* 


k9 


3638.97 






1 


85.67 


85.67 


1.15 


U9 


3589.68 






1 


36.38 


36.38 


.149 


k9 


355U.68 






1 


1.38 


1.38 


.01 


k9 


3850.55 






1 


297.25 


• 

297.25 


14.01 


U9 


3830.87 






1 


277.57 


277.57 


3.714 


k9 


3592.51 






1 


39.21 


39.21 


.52 
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MEAN POSTTEST SCORES (ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR) BY INDIVIDOAL FACTORS 



TABIE tm 
•BIACK RACE" 



TABLE 45 
•PAR01£ OFFICER* 



Factor 

Sex 

Male 
Female 

Offense 

Against Persona 
Against Property 



Race 



Black 
White 



Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 



Recidivism 
Yes 
No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more " 

Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 

Age 

25 or less 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 



113.30 
i»5.i»9 



i»3.30 



l»3.30 
3k,5k 



t»3.30 
l»0.03 



l»3.30 
II5.0U 



l»3.30 
U2.88 



l»3.30 
50.20 



ft3.30 
U8.26 



l»3.30 
l»5.01 



Factor 



Sex 



Male 
Female 

Offense 

Against Persons 
Against Property 

Race 

Black 
White 

Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 

Recidivism 
Yes 
No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Age 

25 or less 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 



26.60 
29.55 



26.60 
27.93 



26.60 
32.76 



26.60 
27.93 



26.60 
26.94 



26.60 
2I».I»5 



26.60 
31,22 



26.60 
27.89 



26.60 
28.25» 
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; Source 

1 ^ ^ 

j Error 

I Error ♦ Sex 

' Sex 



1 Error ♦ Offense 



Offense 
Error ♦ Race 
Race 



Error ♦ Achievement 
Achievement 

Error ♦ Recidivism 
Recidivism 



TABLE k6 
•T>AR01B OFFICER** 
EFFECT OF INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



f Error Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 

Error ♦ Months Served 

Months Served 



. Error ♦ Age 
Age 

) Error ♦ Group 
Group 



Degrees of 
Freedom 

l»8 

1*9 

1 
l»9 

1 
l»9 

1 
l»9 

1 
l»9 

1 

l»9 
1 
1*9 

.1 

\ 

1 
l»9 
1 



Sura of I Mean F «i».03<» 
Squares ' Square ' ^» '*^» -^^ 



3210.13 66.87 

i - 

3307.16 

97.03 97.03 
3228.19 

18.06 18.06 
3539.01 

328.88 328.88 



322t».35 
It*. 22 
3211.28 
1.15 



322i».77 
32U2.1U 



1U.22 



1.15 



32<»6.21 

36.08 36.08 
33i»i».85 

13**. 72 13i».72 



Ik. 6k 



IA5 



.27 



a. 91* 



.21 



.01 



32.01 32.01 



.53 



2.01 



.21 



.k7 
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9 



Source 
Error 



Error ♦ Sex 



Sex 



Error ♦ Offense 
Offense 



Error ♦ Race 
Race 

Error ♦ Achievement 
Achievement 

Error ♦ Recidivism 
Recidivism 



TABLE U7 
•"GOir 

EFFECT OP INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 



, Error ♦ Months Served 
Months Served 

Error ♦ Age 
Age 

Error ♦ Groop 
Group 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



Sum of : Mean jp n^^^^*^^^ 
Squares 1 Square i •^^ 



k8 


' 5169.87 


, 107.70 


U9 


5205.89 




1 


36.02 


36,02 


U9 


5425.04 




1 


255.17 


255.17 


49 


5218.10 




1 


48.23 


48.23 


49 


5212.89 




1 


43.02 


43.02 


k9 


5177.09 




1 


7o22 1 


7.22 


49 


5199.37 




1 


29.50 


29.50 


49 


5263.62 




1 


93.75 


93.75 


49 


5238.03 




1 


68.16 


68.16 


49 


5173.60 




1 


3.73 


3.73 



.33 



2.36 



.44 



.39 



.06 



.27 



.87 



.63 



.03 
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MEAN POSTTEST SCORES (ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR) BY INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 

4 



TABU U8 

"GOD" 



TABIE ft9 
"MYSELT* 



Factor 

Sex 
I Male 
Ftemale 

Offense 

Against Persons 
I Against Property 



Race 



Black 
White 



Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 

r- ' ----- 

I Recidivism 
Yes 
No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

. Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Age 

25 or less 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 
Control 



Mean 



37.07 
39.00 



37.07 
U2.07 



37.07 
39. U2 



37.07 
39.35 



37.07 
37.83 



37.07 
35.12 



37.07 
U0,91 



37.07 
39.71 



37.07 
37.59 



Factor 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Offense 

Against Persons 
Against Property 

Race 

Black 

White 

Achievement 
Above Mean 
Below Mean 

Recidivism 
Yes 
No 

Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 

Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Age 

25 or less 

26 or more 

Group 

Experimental 

Control 



Mean 



UU.IS 



U5.ll9 
U3.69 



((5.U9 
U7.U8 



U5.U9 
US. 50 



U8.13 



W.t»9 
i»U.69 



U5.U9 
<»9.l»3 



t»5.U9 
U5.96 



U5.U9 

ua.56 



17U 



Source 



Error 
i Error ♦ Sex 
I Sex 
I Error ♦ Offense 
Offense 
Error ♦ Race 
Race 



TABLE 50 
"MYSELF** 
EPPBCT OF INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



! Degrees of Sum of 
I Freedom | Squares 



i Error * Achievement 

Achievement 
. Error ♦ Recidivism 

Recidivism 

. Error ♦ Months to be 
Served 

Months to be Served 

Error ♦ Months Served 

J Months Served 

Error ♦ Age 

Age 

Error ♦ Group 
Group 



k6 
49 

1 
H9 

1 
49 

1 
49 

1 
49 

1 

49 

1 
49 

1 
49 

1 
49 

1 



3033.27 
3054.56 

21.29 
3065.23 

31.96 
3067.70 

34.43 
3107.27 

74.00 
3111.57 

78.30 

3038.00 
4.73 
3131.95 
98.68 
3033.68 
2.41 
3044.90 
11.63 



Mean 1? 
Square I ^f**^. 

63.19 ■ 
21.29 
31.96 
34.43 
74.00 
78.30 1.23 



e4.034 



4.73 



98.68 



2.41 



11.63 



.33 



.50 



.54 



1.17 



.07 



1.56 



.03 



.18 
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TABLE 51 
"TOTAL CONCEPTS" 
EFFECT OP INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 





1 Degrees 


of Sum of 


Mean 


F c4,034 


Source 

1 


; Freedom 


, Squares 


1 Square 


, 1. ^8, .05 


Error 




lOU.OOO 


2,166 


* 


' Error ♦ Sftv 




1 All f i f i C 






Sex 


1 


aa5 


445 


.20 


Error ♦ OCfcnse 




106,190 






OfCcnsc 


1 


2,190 


2,190 


1.01 


Error ♦ Race 




104,540 




- 


Race 


1 


540 


540 


.2I» 


Error ♦ Achievement 


a9 


104,420 






Achievement 


1 


420 


420 


.19 


Error ♦ Recidivism 




104,310 






Recidivism 


1 


310 


310 


lU 


Error ♦ Months to be 










Served 


U9 


104,050 






Months to be Served 


1 


50 


50 


.02 


Error ♦ Months Served 


a9 


112,990 






Months Served 


1 


8,990 


8,990 


4,15* 


Error ♦ Age ; 


a9 


) 108,210 i 


f 




Age 


1 


4,210 


4,210 


1.94 


— i 
Error ♦ Group 




105,560 






Group 


1 


1,560 


1,560 


.72 
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MEAK POSTTBST SCORES (ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR) BY INDIVIDUAL FACTORS 



TABLE 52 
"TOTAL rONCEPTS* 



Factor 
Sex 



Male 

Fiemale 



Mean 



225.51 
231.81 



Offense 



Against Persons * 225.51 
Against Property 2U0.16 



Race 



Black 
White 



225.51 
233.46 



Achievement 

Above Mean 
Below Mean 



225.51 
232.69 



Recidivism 



Yes 

No 



225.51 
230.87 



Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 



225.51 
222.80 



Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Age 



23 or less 
26 or more 



225.51 
263.06 



225.51 
2U6.80 



Group 



Experimental 
Control 



225.51 
214.75 
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ANALYSIS OF OOVARIANCE 
TABLE S3 
••SOClALIZATIOtr* 
INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OP MONTHS SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Degrees of Sum of Mean F 05**^ '^^^ 

Source Freedom Squares Souare ' • * 

Error _ 5U 10.17 

Error ♦ Interaction 55 572.99 

Interaction 1 23.51 23.51 2.31 
Error + Interaction ♦ 



Group 

Treatment 56 577.81 



Group Treatment 



1 ^.82 U.82 .*7 



Error ♦ Interaction + 

Number of Months 

Served 56 603.09 

Number of Months 

?^erved 1 30.10 30.10 2.95 



INTERACTION BETWEEN 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatment 

Error ♦'interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
to be '^rved 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



TABLE 5U 
••TOTAL CONCEPTS*' 
NUMBER OP MONTHS TO BE 



SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Degrees of ?um of Mean F «a.02«* 



Freedom Square s Square 



1, 5U. .05 



5U 113,190 2096.20 

55 120,010 
1 7,720 7720.00 3.68 



56 122.050 

1 2,im 20^*0.00 .97 

56 121,110 

1 1,088 1088.00 .51 
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TABLE 55 
••STEALING** 
INTERACTION BETWEEN PACE AND TREAIWENT 



Degrees 

Source Freedom 

Error 5i» 

Error ♦ Interaction 55 

Interaction 1 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Grotip 

Treatment 56 

Group TreatMint ! 

1 

Error Interaction ♦ 

Racf 56 

Rac« ' 1 



TABUS 56 
••STEALING'^ 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OP MONTHS SERVED AND TOEATMENT 



of Sum of Mean 

Squares Square 

U137:9U 76.62 
U17I.83 

33.89 33.89 



U93R.99 

967.16 967.16 

U171.83 

00.00 000.00 



P =U. 
1, 5U, .05 

10.01*** 
0.00 



Degrees of Sum of Mean P b4.02U 

Source Freedom Squares Square ^» 

Error _ 5^* U128.5U 76.^*5 

Error ♦ Intjaraction 55 U171.ll 

Interaction 1 U2.52 42.52 ,55 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 56 U9U6.10 



Group Treatment 



1 77i4.99 77U.99 10.13*** 



Errofv* Interaction ♦ 

^T^timber of Months 

Served 56 U171.83 

Number of Months 

. ^Serve<1 1 .72 .72 0^00 
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TABLE 57 



"STEALINC* 



MEAN POSTTE<rr SCORES ADJUf5TED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR 



Factor 
Race 

Black 

_ White * 
Number of Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 
Nunber of Months Served 

36 or lees 

37 or more 



Treatment 
Experimental Control 



52.60 
50.96 

U8.61 
52,55 

52.21 
5U.51 



U3.4** 
U4.02 

M.79 
U3.50 

44.23 
51.31 



9' 
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TABLE 58 



"STEALING" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OP MONTHS TO BF SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Source 
Error 

Error + Interaction 

Interaction 
Error + Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatment 

Error ■•■ Interaction + 

Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Souares 



5U 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



4033.19 
iH70.31 
137.12 



U9n6.17 
775.86 

iH71.83 
1.52 



Mean F, ^. bU.02U 

1, 5«*, .05 
Square ' ' 



7/4.68 
137.12 1.83 



775.86 



10.38*** 



1.52 



.02 



TABLE 59 
"DOPE ADDICTION" 
INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TREATMENT 



Source 

Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 
Error + Interaction ■♦■ 
Group 
Ti-eatment 
Group Treatment 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Race 

Race 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



5U 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



U878.78 
U836.U7 
7.69 



5809.99 

973.52 

i;858.67 
22.20 



Mean 
Square 

89. U2 

7.69 



V aU 02U 

^1, 5U, .05^*"^^ 



.08 



973.52 
22.20 



10.88*** 
.24 
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TABLE 60 
"DOPE ADDlCTIOfr 
INTERACTION BETWEEN NITMBER OP MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREATMEWT 



Degrees of Sum of Mean os"'**®^'* 

< Source Freedom Squares Square ' ' 

Error 54 4796.15 88.81 

Error ♦ Interaction 55 U813.66 

Interaction 1 17.51 17.51 .19 
T)rr6r ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 56 5829.53 



Group Treatment 



1 1005.87 1005.87 11.32*** 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 

to be Served 56 4858.67 

Number of Months to 

be Served 1 45.01 45.01 ,50 



TABLE 61 
••DOPE ADDICT ION** 
INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MOfffHS SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Degrees of Sum of 
Source Freedom Squares 

Error 54 4799.76 

^Error ♦ interaction 55 4820.97 

Interaction 1 21.21 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 56 
Group Treatment 

1 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 

Served 56 4858.67 

Number of Months 

Served 1 37.70 



Mean 
Souare 

88.88 

21.21 



5835.38 

1014.41 1041.41 



37.70 



F B4.024 
1, 54, .05 • 



•23 



11.41*** 



.42 
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TABLE 62 



-DOPE ADDICTION** 



MEAN POSTTEST SCORES ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR 



Factor 



Race 

Black 
White 

Number of Months to be Served 

15 or less 

16 or more 
Nunlber of Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Treatment 

j 

Experimental I Control 



55.12 
57.18 

5U.00 
57.30 

56.3«i 
56.75 



117.87 
M.38 

A8.56 
U9.3II 

<»7.52 
51.30 
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TABIE 63 
"WHITE RACE" 
INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TREAWENT 



Source 
Error 

Error Internet ion 

Interaction 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatnent 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Race 

Race 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Sciuares 



5U 
55 
1 



56 

1 

56 
1 



3536.38 
3653.00 
8U.«52 



3675. Ul 

22,U1 

3900.73 
2U7.73 



Mean F ok.OlU 
Square ^* ^U, .05 



66.08 
8U.62 



22. Ul 
2U7.U3 



l.?8 



.33 



3.74 



TABLE 6U 
"WHITE RACE" 

INrERACriON BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS SWERVED AFD TREATMENT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 
"Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treataent 
Group Treatnent 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Mentha 
Served 
Number of Months 
Served 



Degrees of 
Freedom 

5U 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



Sum of 
Squares 

3718.93 
3775.18 
56.25 



3779.17 
3.99 

3900.73 
125.55 



Mean F, mk.02k 
Square ^' ^U, .05 



68.86 
56.25 



3.09 



.81 



.05 



125.55 



1.82 
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TABLE 65 



••WHITE RACE' 



MEAN POSTTEST SCORES ADJUSTED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR 



Factor 
' Race 

Black 
Vhlte 

Number of Months Served 

36 or less 

37 or more 



Treatnent 
Experimental Control 



33.53 
35.29 

33.91 
U0.99 



31.76 
38.06 

32.51 
3U.08 



1 
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TABLE L6 
••WHITE RACE" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OP MONTHS TO BE SEPX'ED ANP 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 
Frror ♦ Interaction ■♦■ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatnent 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



SU 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



3809.86 
3848.03 
38.17 



3854.0/; 
6.01 

3900.73 
52.70 



Square ^* ^U. .05 



70.53 
38.17 



6.01 



.54 



,08 



52.70 



TABLE 67 
"T^OMEN" 

imTOACriON BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREA1>1ENT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 
.Interaction 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatnent 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



5a 

55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



3997.30 
'*033,16 
35.86 



U039.57 
6.41 

a090.16 
57.00 



Square 1. 5a, .05 



7a. 02 
35.86 



6.ai 



.tie 



.08 



57.00 



.77 
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TABLE 68 
"MEN" 

IWTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TOEATMENT 



Source 



Degrees of Sum of Mean F ■U.02U 
Freedom Squares Square , ^» 



Error 5U 286U.11 53.03 

Error ♦ Interaction 55 2915.19 

Interaction 1 51.08 51.08 .96 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 56 308U.82 



Group Treatment 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Race 56 29^3.00 

Race 



1 169.63 169.63 3.19 

6 29a3.00 

1 27.81 27.81 .52 



TABLE 69 
"MEN" 

lOTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Source 
Error 

firror ♦ Interaction 

Interact ion 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Trcatoent 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Sqdares 



5a 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



2683.69 
2829.91 
146.22 



297a. US 

lua.su 

29a3.00 
113.09 



Mean 
Square 

a9.69 

1U6.22 



\ 5a. .05-'*-02'* 



2.9U 



2.90 



113.09 



2.27 
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TABLE 70 
••MOTHERS** 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREATMENT 



' Degrees of Sum of Mean F ai*.02U 

Source j Freedom Squares ^ Square , ^* 

Error_ _ 5U 6371.86 117.99 

Error ♦^Interaction 55 6382.39 

Interaction 1 10.53 10.53 .08 
Error ♦ Interaction 
Group 

Treatment 56 6U68.29 



Group Treatment 



1 85.90 85.90 .72 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 

to be Served 56 6395.79 

Number of Months to 

be Served 1 13. UO 13. UO .11 



TABLE 71 
••MOTHERS'* 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Degrees of Sum of Mean P nU.02U 

Source ^ Freedom Souares Souare ^» 5U, .05 

Error 5^ 6287.59 116. U3 

Error ♦ Interaction 55 6326. OU 

Interaction 1 38, U5 38. '45 ,33 
Error ♦ Interaction 
Group 

Treatment 56 6U1^.91 



Group Treatment 



1 88,87 88.87 .76 



Error + Interaction + 

Number of Months 

Served 56 6395.79 

Number of Months to 

be Served 1 69.75 69.75 ^59 
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TABUS 72 
"FATHERS"' • 
INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TREATMENT 



1 


. DBgreea of 


Sum of 


Mean 


j Source 


! freedom 


Squares 


Square 


Error 


5U 


5660.36 


10U.82 


Error ♦ Interaction 


55 


5822.72 




Interaction 


1 


162.36 


162.36 


Errol' * Interaction + 








Group 








Treatment 


56 


5835.38 




Group Treatment 


i 








1 


12.66 


12.66 


^rror ♦ Interaction ♦ 








; Race 




5897, 7U 




Race 


1 


75.02 


75.02 



.-4.02U 



1.5* 



.12 
.71 



TABIE 73 
"FATHERS" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 

Error"*" Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatment 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
Served 
Number of Months 
Served 



Degrees of 
Freedom 

5H 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



Sura of 
Squares 

5619.25 
58U1.95 
222.70 



5852.06 
10.11 

5897. 7ii 
55.79 



Mean P, ^. «tU,02i» 
Square ^ 5U, .05 

10U.06 

222.70 2.1U 



10.11 



.09 



55.79 



.53 
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TABLE 7U 
•♦BLACK PACE'' 

IKTEPACnON BETWEEN RACE AND TREATMENT 



Source 



Error 



I 



•Hrror ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 

Group Treatnent 



Error + Tnteractl'^n ♦ 
Race 

Race 



Degrees of Sura of ^ Mean jp ^k.02k 
Freedocj Squares Square ! ^» •OS 



5U 
55 
1 

56 



56 
1 



U397.39 81. U3 
U397,70 



,31 



UU21.90 



.31 



2U.20 2U.20 



556U.9U 



1167. 2U 1167. 2U 



.00 



•29 



1U.33** 



TABLE 75 
"BLACK RACE'* 

"MEAN POSTTEST SCOPES ArjU5?TED FOR PRETEST AND ERROR 



Race 



Group 
Treatment 

Experloental 

Control 



Black 
W.26 
U6.37 



White. 

35.72 

37.13 
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TABLE 76 
"BLACK RACE- 

INTERACTION BETWEEN N1JMBER OF MONTHS SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 
Interaction 



I Degrees of Sum of 
I Freedom 1 Squares 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 

Group Treatment 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
Served 

Number of Months 
Served 



5U 
55 
1 

56 



56 



U70U.28 
U796.76 
92. U8 

50.57 

556U.9U 
7U8.18 



Mean 

Square 

87.11 



92 .U8 



F BU.02U 
1. 5U, .05 



50.57 



768.18 



1.06 



.58 



8.81** 



TABLE 77 
♦•BLACK RACE" 

MEAN P0STTE5rr SCORES ADJUSTED FOR PRETEfTT AND ERROR 



Number of Months Served 



Group 
Treatment 

Experimental 

Control 



36 Months 
or less 

36.95 

39.97 
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37 Months 
or more 

51.00 

46.81 



TABLE 78 
"BLACK RACE" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREATMEfCT 



Source 

JErfor 
Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatment 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



Degrees of 

Freedom 

5U 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
I 



Sum of 
Squares 

5521.08 
5521.18 
.10 



5597,01 
75.83 

556U.9U 
^♦3.76 



Soiiare ' ' 



102. 
.10 



75.83 



0.00 



,7U 



U3.76 



TABLE 79 
"PAROLE OFFICKR" 
INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREAWfENT 



Source 
Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 
Error ♦ "Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatment 

Error •♦• interaction •♦• 

Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



SftSi+.li* 
3795.60 
lll.i»6 



3808.88 
13.28 

3890.17 
9i».57 



Mean P ■it.02t» 
Square -05 

68.22 

lll.a6 1.63 



13.28 



.19 



9i*.57 



1.38 



1<»2 



TABLE 80 
•♦PAPOLE OFFICER" 
INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OF MONTHS SERVED AND TRF^TMENT 



Source 



Error 

Error ♦ Interaction 

Interaction 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 
Treatment 
Group Treatment 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Month$ 
Served 
Number of Months 
Served 



Degrees of 
Freedom 

54 
55 
1 



56 



56 



Sum of 
Squares 

3877.00 
3879.91 
2.91 



3890.26 
10.35 

3890.17 
10.26 



Square ' 



71.99 
2.91 



10. 3S 



.1* 



10.26 



TABLE 81 
•*G0D'' 

INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TREATMENT 



Degrees of Sum of Mean P e4.02*4 

Source Freedom Squares Square 1» 5**^ .05 

Error 5U 5612.23 103.93 

Error ♦ interaction 55 5686.28 

Interaction 1 7*1.05 7U.05 .71 
Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 56 5691.36 
Group Treatment 



1 5.08 5.08 .014 

6 5707.73 

Race 1 21. U5 21. a5 ^20 



Error ♦ Interaction + 

Race 56 5707.73 
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TABLE 82 
••GOO'* 

imERACTlOH BETWEEN NUMBER OP MONTHS SERVED AND TREAT^IENT 



Sou rce 



Error 

'Error" ♦"interaction 
Interaction 



Error Interaction ♦ 
I Group 

Treatment 
Group Treatment 

' Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
Served 
Number of Months 
Served 



Degrees of 
Freedom 

5U 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



Sum of ^ 
5^quares 

561/*. 21 
56 70.17 
55.96 



5672.87 
2.70 

5 707.73 
37. 5^^, 



Mean F, e4,02U 
Square ^U, .05 

103.96 
55.96 ^53 



2.70 



.02 



37.56 



.36 



TABLE 83 
*»G0D** 

lOTERACnON BETWEEN NtlMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Degrees of Sum of Mean P eii 02U 
Freedom Squares Square ! 54, .05 

^"^^ 5U 5629.15 10/i.2/i 

Error ♦ Interaction 55 5705.68 

Interaction i 75*53 76.53 .73 
Error + Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment 56 5709, 3U 



Group Treatment 



1 3.66 3.66 ,03 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 

to be Served 56 5707.73 

Number of Months to 

Served 1 2.05 2.05 



.01 
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TABLE 8U 
••MYSELP* 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NITMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED AND TRFA1MEOT 



Degrees of I Sum of 



Source 
Errov 

Error + Interaction 

Errdr + Interaction ♦ 
{ Group 

Treatment 
Group Treatment 

Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 



Freedom 

5U 
55 
1 



56 
1 

56 
1 



Squares 

3207.31 
3369.62 
162.31 



3372,31 
U2.U1 

3U01.U1 
31.79 



Mean 
Square 

'59.39 

162.31 



U2.ifl 



F 1=4. 02U 

1, 5U, .05 



2.73 



31.79 



.53 



TABLE 85 
♦•MYSELF" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NUMBER OP MONTHS SERVED AND TREATMENT 



Degrees of I Sum of Mean F^ 05"^*°^'* 

Source Freedom » Sauares Square • * * 

Error 5U 3282.51 60.78 

^rror^-^ Interaction 55 328U.86 

Interaction 1 2.35 2.35 .03 

Error Interaction ♦ 
Group 

Treatment » 56 3290.38 



Group Treatment 



1 5.52 5.52 .09 



Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 

Number of Months 

Served 56 3U01.U1 

Number of Months 

Served 1 116.55 116.55 1.91 
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TABLE 86 
"MYSELF" 

INTERACTION BETWEEN RACE AND TREATMENT 



1 


Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean P 


Source 


Freedom 


Squares 


Square 1 t 


Error 


51» 


3187.61 


59.02 


|~Errbr ♦Interaction 


55 


3399.79 


_ Interaction 


1 


212.18 , 


212.18 


Error + Interaction ♦ 








Group 








Treatment 


56 


3U0U.20 




Group Treatment 








1 






' Error ♦ Interaction ♦ 








Race 


56 


3aoi.ai 




Race 


1 


1.62 


1,62 




TABLE 


87 





=l».021» 



3.59 



.07 
.02 



•♦MYSELF" 

MEAN POSTTEST SCOPE'' AIUIISTED FOR PRFTK<?T AND ERROR 



Group 
Treatment 

Experimental 

Control 



Race 



Black 
51.37 
US.98 



White 
1»6.88 
*9.3l» 



1 
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ANALYSIS OF OOVARIANCE 
TABLE 88 
"SOCIALIZATION" 
EFFECTS OP LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OP MONTHS TO BE SERVED 



Degrees of Sum of Mean 



i Source 


Freedom 


Squares 


Square 


Error 


52 


541.79 


lO.Ul 


Error ♦ Race 


53 


567.08 




Race 


1 


25.29 


25.29 


Error ♦ Number of Months 








to be Served 


53 


5U7.88 




Number of Months to 








beServed 


I 


6.09 


6.09 


Error ♦ Leaders 


55 


58K77 




[ Leaders 


3 


3^.98 


13.32 




TABLE 


89 





F »4.032 
pi, 52. .05^2.792 
3, 52. .05 

2.»2 

.58 

1.27 



"STEALING" 

EFFECTS OF LEADERS. RACE. AND NUMBER OP MONTHS TO BE SERVED 



Sourca 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



Mean 



Square '^^ 



=i».032 



3. 52, .05 



=2.792 



Error 


52 


U6^»0.63 


89.24 




Error ♦ Race 


53 


4650.77 






^Race 


1 


10.1/t 


10.14 


.11 


Error ♦ Number of Months 










to be •'erved 


53 


/♦658.98 






Number of Months to 










be Served 


1 


18.35 


18.35 


.20 


Error ♦ Leaders 


55 


/♦938.86 






Leaders 


3 


298.23 


99.41 


1.11 
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TABLE 90 



"DOPE ADDICTION*' 
EFFECTS OP LEADERS, RACE, AND NDMBER OP MONTHS TO BE SERVED 



Source 
Error . 

Error ♦ Race 
Race 

Error ♦ Number of Months 
to be fcrvcd 
Number of Months to 
be Served 
Error ♦ Leaders' 
Leaders 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



52 
53 
1 

53 

1 

55 
3 



57U6.50 
5810.23 
63.73 

5799.96 

53.ft6 
5768.W 
21.92 



Mean 

Square 



63.73 

52.U6 
7.30 



1, 52, .05 



F »2.792 

110.50 



.57 
.66 



TABLE 91 



"TOTAL CONCEPTS" 



EFFECTS OP LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OP MONTHS TO BE SERVED 





Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


Source 


Freedom 


Snuares 


Square 


Error 


52 


116,810 


22ii6.UO 


Error ♦ Race 


53 


116,900 




Race 


1 


90 


90.00 


Error ♦ Numbei of Months 








to be Served 


53 


117,000 




Number of Months to 








be Served 


1 


190 


190.00 


Error ♦ Leaders 


55 


121,900 




Leaders 


3 


5,090 


1696.00 
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\ 52, ,05-^'''' 
\ 52, .05=2-^^2 



.08 
.75 



\ 



TABLE 92 



"WOMEN" 

EFFECTS OP LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVFD 





Degrees of 


Sun of 


Mean 


j Source 


Freedom 


' Squares 


Square 


■ Error 


52 


3996.75 


76.86 


Error ♦ Race 


53 


<»02t».l(t 




Race 


1 


27.39 


27.39 


Error ♦ Number of Months 








to be Served 


53 


U0U8.66 




Number of Months to 








be Served 


1 


51.91 


51.91 


Error ♦ Leaders 


55 


U010.71 




Leaders 


3 


13.96 


13.96 



P -2.792 
3, 52, .05 



.35 



.67 

.06 



TABLE 93 
••WHITE RACE" 

EFFECTS OF LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED 



Degrees of Sum of Mean Fj os"*^*^^^ 

Source Freedom Squares Square * * * 

F «2.792 
3, 52, .05 

Error 

Error ♦ Race 
Race 

Error ♦ Number of Mont ha 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 
Error ♦ Leaders 
Leaders 



52 


30ti7.6U 


58.60 




53 


3317.99 






1 


130.35 


130.35 


2.22 


53 


3099.52 






1 


51.88 


51.88 


.88 


55 


3573. U8 






3 


525. 8U 


175.28 


2.9 ♦ 
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TABLE 9U 
•♦MEN** 

EFFECTS OF LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OF MOOTHS TO BE SERVED 





Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


, Source 


Freedom 


Squares 


Square 


Error 


52 


2597.86 


'♦9.95 


Error ♦ Race 


53 


2627.11 




Race 


1 


29.25 


29.25 


Error ♦ Number of Months 








to be Served 


53 


2727.25 




Number of Months to 








_ - - be_Served 


1 


129.39 


129.39 


Error ♦ Leaders 


55 


2939.09 




Leaders 


3 


3'tl.23 


113. 7U 



^1, 52. .05''^-^32 
^3, 52. .05^'^'^' 



• 58 

2.59 
2.27 



TABLE 95 
•^MOTHERS" 

EFFECTS OF LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED 

Degrees of Sum of Mean F_ rM-"^^^^^^ 



Source Freedom Squflres Square 



It 52, .05 
^3, 52. .05^2.792 



Error 52 6191.18 119.06 

Error ♦ Race 53 61<?1.26 

Race 1 .OS .08 0.00 
Error ♦ Number of Months 

to be Served 53 63R5.U5 

Number of Months to 

be Served 1 19U.27 19U.27 1.63 

Error ♦Leaders 55 6282.83 

Leaders 3 91.65 30.55 .25 
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TABIZ 96 



••FATHERS" 

EFFECTS OF LEAD^s/ RACE, AND NUMBER OP MONTHS TO Bfi SERVED 



Source 



Degrees of Pum of 
Freedom ' Squares 



Error 


52 


5133. U3 


Error ♦ Race 


53 


5170.78 


Race 


1 


37. U3 


Error ♦ Number of Months 






to be Served 


53 


5291.05 


Number of Months to 






be §.erved 


1 


157.62 


Error ♦ Leaders 


55 


5606. 5U 


Leaders 


3 


U73.ll 



Mean 
Square 



98.71 
37. U3 

157.62 
157.70 



^1. 52. .05"'*-°32 



.37 

. 1.59 
1.59 



TABLE 97 
"BUCK RACE" 

EFFECTS OF LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMB'iR OF MONTHS TO BE SER\'ED 



Source 



Error 

Error ♦~Race 
Race 

Error ♦ Nuiriber of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 
be Served 
Error ♦ Leaders 
Leaders 



Degrees of Sum of 
Frnedom Squares 



52 
53 
1 

53 

1 
55 
3 



U39U.71 

l,5fi 
Ua21.90 
28.77 



Mean 
Square 



U393.13 
5532.30 

1139.17 1139.17 



1.58 
9.59 



^1, 52. .OS^'^-O^Z 
^3. 52, .05=2.792 

13. ue* 

.01 

.11 
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TABLE 98 



•'PAROLE OFFICER** 
EFFECTS OF LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OF MONTHS TO BE SERVED 



Source 



Error 

Error ♦ Pace 

Race 

Error ♦ Number of Months 
to be Perved 
Number of Months to 
be Served 
Error ♦ Leaders 
Leaders 



Degrees of Sum of Mean 
Freedom Souares Square 



52. .05^-°32 
^3, 52, .05^2.792 



52 


343U.10 


66. OU 




53 


3715.19 






.1 


281.09 


281,09 




53 


3452.85 






1 


18.75 


18.75 


.28 


55 


3530.17 






3 


96.07 


32.02 





TABIE 99 
"GOD" 

EFFECTS OF LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBER OF MOrfTHS TO BE SERVED 



Source 



Error 

Error ♦ Race 
R«ce 

Error + Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 

be Served 

Error ♦ Leaders 
Leaders 



Degrees of Sum of 
FtP.edom Squares 



52 
53 
1 

.53 

1 

55 
3 



563U.06 
5651.68 
17.82 

563U.86 

.80 
5690.89 
56.83 



Mean F cU.032 

Square ^^i 

F =2.792 

3, 52, .05 



108. 3U 
17.82 

.80 
18.9i» 



.16 

0.00 
.17 
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TABLE 100 

EFFECTS OF LEADERS, RACE, AND NUMBFR OP MOIfTHS TO BE SERVED 



Source 



Error 

Error ♦ Raca 

I^ace 

Error ♦ Number of Months 
to be Served 
Number of Months to 



Degrees of Sum of 
Freedom Squares 



Mean F, «e'''^«032 
1. 52. .05 



52 
53 
1 

53 



3328. U9 
3332.99 
U.50 

3365.92 



Square 

6U.O0 
U.50 



"3. 52. .05°'-'" 



.07 



be Served 


1 


37, a3 37.H3 


.58 


Error ♦ Leaders 


55 


3368. 


18 




Leaders 


3 


39.69 13.23 


•20 


















r: ^ " 





t 
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